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An Experiment in Diagnosis 
By J. B. Condliffe 

Editor's Note: The following article is a background study, in summarized form, 
of the outstanding trends of discussion now indicated for the third biennial conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations which convenes at Kyoto, Japan, in October of 
this year. Outline of the proposed agenda, of which this article is an elaboration, 
may be found in the Institute department of this issue of Pacific Affairs, together with 
other announcements concerning the conference. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has been called many names, including 
“a lily in the barnyard of politics.” Definitions of its work are necessarily 
subject to amendment since it is still very much in the experimental stage 
of development. To call it “an experiment in diagnosis,” therefore, is mere- 
ly to draw attention to one of the basic principles of its philosophy. Its 
task at the present stage, perhaps always, must be diagnostic rather than 
remedial. In the words of its constitution, it seeks “to study the conditions 
of the Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement of their mutual re- 
lations.” 

The translation of this rather vague and inclusive aim into actual work- 
ing procedures is a task calling for the creation of a cooperative unofficial 
technique never before attempted in international relations. There is much 
experience in the preparation and conduct of official conferences, particularly 
those organised by the League of Nations, that is valuable and suggestive ; 
but the Institute of Pacific Relations is thoroughly unofficial and non-gov- 
ernmental. Its conferences are not meetings of plenipotentiaries to defend 
and forward their country’s cause, making or gaining concessions where 
circumstances demand or allow. Rather are they meetings of individuals ex- 
pressing personal views and seeking light by the exchange of information 
and ideas. 

Nor do the unofficial institutes of international relations such as Wil- 
liamstown provide fully comparable experience. The peculiar opportunities 
and difficulties of the Institute of Pacific Relations arise from the fact that 
it is a fully cooperative international organisation for mutual study rather 
than an instrument for the education of citizens of one country in interna- 
tional affairs. This difference carries with it the further distinction that 
the mutuality of the discussion must be carried to its logical conclusion. ‘The 
role of the lecturer and the technical expert is at its minimum; exchange of 
information and friendly discussion of ideas is at the maximum. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the Institute’s programme may be found 
in the unofficial, scientific discussions which have in recent years sprung up 
to provide a means whereby scientific workers in different countries may get 
to know one another and keep abreast of new developments in their sub- 
jects. The great difference, however, between the Institute and such a body 
as the Pacific Science Association lies in the nature of the problems which it 
must discuss. Science has its controversies and some of them generate much 
heat; but few of them touch the pockets or the politics or the psychology of 
the man in the street. The Institute of Pacific Relations aims always to 
preserve the objective, fact-finding, scientific, open-minded attitude in its 
discussions, but its attention is necessarily centred upon problems which 
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carry with them in the popular mind large backgrounds of emotion and preju- 
dice. Indeed it is precisely because of these backgrounds that the Institute 
exists. Its aim is gradually to remove the problems as far as may human- 
ly be possible, from the region of emotion into the region of scientific study. 

It follows that the Institute, if it is to live at all, must live somewhat 
dangerously. Its very reason for existence lies in providing machinery for 
the friendly discussion of dangerous subjects. When it begins to take on 
the appearance of a love-feast or to shirk topics of discussion on which feel. 
ing appears to run too high, it will begin to lose any importance and value 
it possesses. If, on the other hand, it persists in opening up topics of discus- 
sion often deemed too delicate for diplomacy, it is obvious that only by the 
utmost frankness combined with tact and care in conference preparation 
can it hope to avoid disaster. 

At this point the Institute gains greatly by having within its councils 
men of widely differing viewpoints. In particular the men of practical af- 
fairs, of whom there are fortunately many who are actively interested in 
the Institute’s preparations, naturally take a different line of approach from 
that taken by the research men and teachers who are interested in the larger 
theoretical or general aspects of a problem rather than in the solution of par- 
ticular issues which may be important at the moment. ‘The combination of 
these viewpoints indicates a way of preparation by which the particularly 
hot issues of the moment, those upon which feeling is highest and misun- 
derstanding and friction are most likely, may be discussed as aspects of a 
broad, permanent problem which by its very nature is capable of more de- 
tached study. The research worker approaches such situations from the bot- 
tom up. The man of affairs naturally is interested in a succession of par- 
ticular issues demanding solution. The Institute aims at bringing these two 
types of approach into harmony. The research worker needs to face up to 
the practical issues of his theoretical problem; the practical man to realise 
that immediate solutions which do not take adequate account of the funda- 
mental underlying factors and trends cannot last. 


The Institute secretariat in endeavouring thus to develop a research pro- 
gramme that will be directly fruitful in conference discussions and a con- 
ference programme that will take adequate account of the fundamental 
factors in the various issues, has also to discover the lowest common de- 
nominator of agreement between its national councils and between the 
widely differing views of members of those councils. In order to do these 
things, members of the secretariat in the period intervening between con- 
ferences, must conduct what amounts to continuous international discussion 
concerning the topics to be considered and the preparations to be made. By 
travelling a good deal and keeping in touch with the groups by correspondence 
the conference programme, sketched in broad outline below, has been coop- 
eratively determined. The processes of discussion by which it has been de- 
termined reach down to the various groupings of members in each country 
in a way that makes possible a good deal of self-education and is not the 
least valuable part of the Institute’s activities. 


Broadly speaking the plan is to discuss the specific topics whose inter- 
national importance is uppermost at the moment the conference meets, but 
to discuss them as lying within a wide “frame of reference” which can with 
reasonable certainty be anticipated in advance. The actual arrangement of 
the conference programme will be left in the hands of a programme com- 
mittee which will meet a few days before the conference. This committee 
will decide the topics to be treated, the proportion of time to be given to 
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each, the particular questions posed to the round-tables, the informational lec- 
tures to be given, the use to be made of the data papers. In this way it is 
hoped to retain a maximum amount of flexibility in the programme. 

The opposite value of adequate preparation, involving not only the mass- 
ing of material but also the wise selection of personnel, is sought by indi- 
cating some months in advance the large subject-divisions into which the 
problems of the Pacific fall and within which the conference discussions must 
necessarily be placed. These subject-divisions, which are set out briefly 
below, have been arrived at after prolonged and thorough interchange of 
opinion between the various groups, culminating in personal visits of the 
central staff to all the groups concerned. The great problem is obviously 
for wise choice and judicious elimination. The problems of the Pacific are 
the problems of humanity. Selection is necessary, all the more because in- 
ternational problems are normally facets of the domestic problems of the 
countries concerned. It is impossible to discuss these domestic problems 
in detail, but it is equally impossible to discuss international affairs without 
taking cognisance of the impingement of domestic upon international situa- 
tions. In the same way it is clear that there are technical questions of edu- 
cation which bear upon cultural relations, of agriculture which bear upon 
food and population problems, of law. which bear upon diplomatic relations. 
The technical questions are outside the Institute’s range but their implica- 
tions cannot be. 

The subject-divisions set out below are, therefore, midway between a 
summary of important Pacific problems and a statement of the conference 
programme. They do not pretend to be anything approaching an exhaustive 
statement of important Pacific problems. On the other hand they cover 
a much wider range than it will be possible to organise for profitable dis- 
cussion at Kyoto. All that the following statement purports to do, there- 
fore, is to summarise the first process of elimination and concentration which 
has emerged from the proceedings of the two previous conferences sup- 
plemented by the exchange of opinion between the groups in the last two 
vears. 

ProBLEMS OF Foop, PopuLATION AND LAND UTILIZATION 


By common consent the group of problems arising from the uneven 
distribution of population and food resources has emerged at the top of the 
list. The issues to which they give rise are perhaps not as controversial 
and in some respects not as urgent as the next group of topics relating to 
the political and economic rehabilitation of China and in particular the 
international problems which centre in the three eastern provinces (Man- 
churia). But every council of the Institute has placed the problems of food 
and population high up on the list and with some it is the topic of 
first importance. 

It is also the group where the research program of the Institute nec- 
essarily expands. Fundamental items of information are missing. Esti- 
mates of the population of China vary between 583 and rather less than 
300 millions. China in any case is such a vast area that there is room 
within it for great variety of conditions. The regions of over-population 
are generally known, but there is next to no information as to the extent 
of population pressure, the possibilities of food production, of international 
migrations, the trend of birth and death rates and the probable course of 
population in the calculable future. Western opinion is almost unanimous 
in regarding China as a country where the pressure of population is severe ; 
but a large section of Chinese opinion demurs from this conclusion. The 
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authority of Sun Yat-sen is invoked in support of the argument that Ching 
needs a much larger population to develop her resources and keep pace with 
the multiplication of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


There are many issues of immediate importance where very little «is. 
cussion is necessary to reveal the fact that opinions and policies depend ul- 
timately upon implicitly held and unrecognised theories of population. |; 
was from one such issue, the question of immigration restriction, that the 
Institute first approached the larger problems of population. The breach 
of an age-old civilisation in China and in Japan by new scientific ideas, and 
trading organisation built upon them, has caused an unsettlement of popu- 
lation. Consideration of the uneven pressures of population reveals shifts 
going on within the countries concerned, international issues arising from the 
search for new population outlets, the “vicarious migration” represented 
by efforts to industrialise and export goods rather than people, and transport, 
tariff, and financial problems caused thereby, to say nothing of more fun- 
damental questions of birth control, the right of a people to monopolise ter- 
ritory or the equally debatable right of a people to go on increasing regard- 
less of its territory and resources. In all these respects it is evident that, 
in a rather different sense from that intended originally by General Smuts, 
“humanity has struck its tents and is on the march.” 


Apart from immigration restriction policies there are several questions 
of urgent international importance in which the population problem {s 
a prime factor. The vexed problems of Manchuria afford an excellent 
illustration, 


A quarter of a century ago at the time of the Russo-Japanese War, the 
population of the three Eastern Provinces of the Chinese Empire, better 
known to the outside world as Manchuria, was estimated to be less than 
12 millions. The population in 1927 was estimated at 23.5 millions of 
whom more than 90 per cent were Chinese. During the last year or two 
immigrants have been arriving from North China at the rate of at least 
one million a year. The ebb and flow of this great migration is one of the 
most important movements of people in recent historical times. It is par- 
alleled by shifts of population within China proper particularly by an increas- 
ing tendency towards urban concentration and also by a very significant 
movement of emigrants from south China into the region stretching from 
French Indo-China, south through the British Malay peninsula to the Dutch 
East Indies and east to the Philippines. Within the last twenty-five years a 
new section of the British Empire has been built up in Malaysia, primarily by 
Chinese immigration. The political consequences of these movements of peo- 
ple north and south and within China itself are at least as important as the 
economic changes they produce. It becomes, therefore, a matter of more than 
economic interest to ascertain as accurately as possible the real facts of Chinese 
population, food supply and land utilisation. 


From another angle the facts of population form an integral part of the 
problem of industrialisation which China is just facing. Great Britain in 
a similar period experienced a remarkable re-distribution of her people, the 
chief factor of which was a shift in density from south to north that com- 
pletely altered her political organisation. The particular issue of immediate 
importance which provides a point of entry to this great problem of pros- 
pective labour supply and markets for industrial development, is the situation 
in which China is now placed by her resumption of tariff autonomy. The 
primary drive behind the movement for tariff autonomy has been financial 
but leading Chinese statesmen have been very clear that freedom to use the 
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tariff as an instrument of industrial policy is an essential part of China’s 
sovereignty. The leaders of other nations have been equally quick to realise 
this aspect of the situation. Through all the discussions of this burning 
political issue there run unstated and implicit assumptions regarding popula- 
tion pressures and trends—assumptions based upon very small bodies of 
ascertained fact. 

It is not only China’s population problems that are involved. The trade 
of other countries such as Great Britain, the United States and more than 
either of these, Japan, is essentially bound up with the population problems 
of those countries. Indeed it might be said that population trends in China 
form the most important unknown factor in the problem of the course of 
trade development in the Pacific. Australia and New Zealand, as well as 
the United States, are beginning to realise that there may be a great poten- 
tial market in the Far East, a market, the demands of which for manufac- 
tured goods and possibly for raw materials such as wool, and also for the 
capital upon which industrial development may be built, are at the present 
moment incalculable. It may be that the estimates being formed are ex- 
tremely optimistic, or on the contrary they may be too conservative. Until 
more facts are known regarding the population and resources of China neither 
the Chinese nor the other peoples with whom they trade, can form sound and 
enduring policies of economic and financial and political cooperation. 

The economic development of Japan is a stage ahead of China’s de- 
velopment and population pressure is, therefore, more obvious if not more 
severe. The definitely known tendency of death rates to fall faster than 
birth rates has accelerated the rate of population increase. At the same time 
standards of living are rising abruptly. The Japanese people are faced with 
the necessity of providing from their comparatively scanty resources for 
a population which multiplies rapidly (though not so rapidly as that of the 
United States and the British Pacific Dominions), and which demands 
higher standards of living. Emigration provides inadequate relief and this 
is all the truer because of the immigration restriction policies in force in 
other countries. Japan must, therefore, find some means of adjusting its 
economic output to the demands of its population either by checking the 
increase in population or by industrialisation. To check the increase in popu- 
lation demands social policies such as birth control which are extremely con- 
troversial in character and which in any case will not operate for at least 
a generation. Industrialisation demands technique, capital for development, 
and above all, markets. It is, therefore, inevitable that the Japanese group 
of the Institute should have rated this problem of food and population as 
its major concern and should trace its influence in all Japan’s international 
problems such as migration, tariffs, Chinese affairs, and above all, Man- 
churia. 

CHINA 


The first conference convened by the Institute in July, 1925, listened 
with sympathy and appreciation to the aims and aspirations of the representa- 
tives of Young China. The second conference held in 1927, reinforced by 
the presence of a representative British group, devoted more attention to 
the problem of China’s relations with foreign powers than to any other 
subject. It was generally felt that notable progress was achieved towards 
an understanding of the issues involved, and in their private capacities mem- 
bers who attended the conference have translated their understanding into 
action in various ways according to their abilities and opportunities. Since 
the conference closed great events have happened in China. After 
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nearly twenty years of struggle the cause of Nationalism has been triumphant 


and China today including the three eastern provinces has the measure of — | e 
unified administration for which the powers stipulated as a necessary pre- C 
condition of the revision of Unequal Treaties. This fact has been offi. | ¢ 
cially recognised by the powers. Tariff autonomy went into effect on the PF t! 
first of February, 1929, only one month behind the date fixed by the Na- PF t 
tionalist government nearly two years ago. It went into effect with th FD f 
assent embodied in treaties of the major powers concerned. Revision of PP b 
the “unequal treaties” is well under way. The settlement of outstanding [FF ] 
international incidents has also been achieved, and the military and naval ' h 
forces stationed in China have been substantially reduced. é S 
On the positive constructive side a remarkable beginning has been made 7 : 

( 


in the political and economic reorganisation of China. The new government 
is facing its Herculean tasks with courage and ability. Expert commissions 
are already at work framing recommendations for engineering development, 
police organisation, economic and financial rehabilitation. 
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The 1929 conference of the Institute will undoubtedly await with in- 
terest and sympathetic attention a review of the progress already made. It 
will wish to proceed further to a discussion of the issues still outstanding. The 
government of foreign concessions and also of the concessions that have 
recently been returned to Chinese or to mixed Chinese and foreign admin- 
istration will be the subject of discussion and enquiry. Outstanding inter- 
national problems and incidents will be taken up and information will be 
sought concerning the progress and difficulties of China’s political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. This whole group of problems affords a clear il- 
lustration of questions which in themselves are primarily domestic in char- 
acter but which have important international implications and in which peo- 
ple of other countries have a lively and sympathetic interest. 
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Beyond the immediate problems of the present time there arise issues of 
the most far-reaching importance in China’s future development. The Chi- 
nese group of the Institute has expressly called attention to the need for 
discussing the adéquacy of the diplomatic machinery of the Pacific. Is 
China now that its national unity has been restored, to embark upon a large 
and costly programme of military and naval expenditure and preparation 
adequate to protect Chinese interests and to maintain Chinese prestige in 
the councils of the nations? The traditional policy of isolation and self- 
sufficiency is no longer possible. China has entered the family of nations. 
Must she be prepared to participate in inevitable family quarrels, or 
can she rely upon the evolution of adequate diplomatic machinery for the 
maintenance of peace and international justice, and will there be sufficient 
goodwill among the nations to make such machinery work ? 


THE MANCHURIAN SITUATION 


The attention of the western world was first drawn to Manchuria at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War a quarter of a century ago. For centuries 
these three outlying provinces known to the Chinese as the three eastern 
provinces, have formed an integral part of the Chinese Empire. The Man- 
chus who provided not only the last dynasty but also the ruling aristocracy 
of China until the inauguration of the Republican era in 1911, had their 
historic home in this region. They had, however, adopted Chinese culture 
and had practically lost connection with the nomadic tribes from which they 
had originally sprung. 
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The Manchurian region lies north of the Great Wall, but Chinese sov- 
ereignty had been extended over it as part of the necessary defence of 
China proper. Until the eastward expansion of Russia clashed with the 
continental expansion of Japanese interests, the problems of Manchuria were 
the domestic problems of China. In the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, Manchuria was turned into an arena of international con- 
flict, the reverberations of which extended to Europe and were only stilled 
by the intervention of the President of the United States. The Russo- 
Japanese War was the second and most important of the triad of wars which 
have marked the entry of modern Japan into international politics. The 
sentimental side of Japan’s interest in the Manchurian problem, arising from 
the successes won and the sacrifices made by her soldiers in what was 
deemed to be a life and death struggle for their country’s existence, is a 
factor that is sometimes overlooked but is important in Japanese psychology. 
The Manchuria of the present day is an almost perfect illustration of the 
conflict that arises when economic development crosses political boundaries. 
Not only is Manchuria admittedly an integral part of the Chinese state 
but the overwhelming majority of the population which has more than 
doubled in the last twenty years consists of immigrants from China proper. 
Politically there is little or no debate over China’s claim to Manchuria. 


The economic development of the region, however, is based upon the 
railway system which has opened up the fertile plains for agricultural pro- 
duction and made possible the exploitation of the rich timber and mineral 
resources of the country. From Harbin where the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way connects with the Siberian trunk line, to Changchun the railway re- 
mained until 1924 in the hands of the Russian administration. After the 
rapprochement between the Soviet government and Peking in 1924, a new 
arrangement was begun under which the degree of Chinese control over the 
railway and its subsidiary enterprises has steadily increased. The main line 
from Changchun to Dairen is known as the South Manchuria Railway. 
The railway system with its various branches and feeder lines connects 
with the Japanese state railways in Chosen (Korea), besides linking up 
with steamer lines to Tientsin, Chefoo, and Tsingtao as well as Japanese 
ports. The South Manchuria Railway also operates large industrial enter- 
prises, particularly coal mines and steel works. It has made modern towns 
in the main centres which it serves and has provided laboratories, hospitals, 
museums and schools. A small force of Japanese troops protects the Jap- 
anese interests in South Manchuria and has enforced the principle that 
contending Chinese troops must not approach within six miles of the rail- 
way zone. Japanese governmental intervention in Manchuria is based upon 
a lease of the Kwantung area and the railway zone, the duration of which was 
extended in 1915. The validity of this extension is challenged by Chinese 
opinion. 

Railway and economic development in Manchuria is further complicated 
by the recent extension of Chinese railways based upon the line which runs 
up from Tientsin through the narrow Shanhaikwan pass where the Great 
Wall follows the mountains almost to the edge of the sea, and so on to 
Mukden. There has within the last two years been a remarkable develop- 
ment of this Chinese railway system, part of which has been carried out 
with Japanese capital. The existence of these three railway systems is part 
cause and part effect of the great increase in the economic production which 
is transforming Manchuria into one of the richest agricultural regions of 
China. It is probable that the prospects of further development are suffi- 
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cient to provide freight and passengers for all the railway lines and tha; 
the economic problems of competition are in themselves no greater than 
those presented by competing railway systems in other countries. The ecv- 
nomic situation is, however, complicated by political considerations, and ji 
is these considerations. that offer a fruitful field for the Institute’s technique 
of frank discussion in round-table conferences. The members of the [nsti- 
tute who meet at Kyoto in November will have before them carefully pre- 
pared statements of the economic and political problems involved. Specialists 
have been at work for some time in China, Japan, and also in Great Britain 
and the United States analysing the issues and tabulating the facts. The 
round-tables of the Institute will use this material in an effort not so much 
to solve the problems at issue as to understand them. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION, FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADI: 


Any division of Pacific problems into water-tight compartments must 
necessarily prove to be largely academic. It is part of the philosophy of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations that it endeavours to avoid separating 
the economic, political, social and cultural aspects of the problem. The eco- 
nomists and business men meet at the same round-tables as the political 
scientists and men of affairs, missionaries, educators and philosophers. ‘The 
problems are studied as far as possible by bringing together the different 
techniques developed in the various social sciences, in statecraft, business 
and journalism. Any division of the subject-matter of the conference is, 
therefore, somewhat arbitrary. For example, the problems of industriali- 
sation will come up in connection with the Food and Population round-tables 
since industrialisation may provide a relief for population pressure. They 
are bound to be considered in connection with the financial, economic and 
political rehabilitation of China. They are equally obviously connected with 
the Manchurian situation, which may in some ways be regarded as part of 
the industrial development of Japan. In the same way no discussion of 
cultural contacts between Occident and Orient can ignore the important so- 
cial consequences of the industrial development now proceeding throughout 
the Far East. 

There are, however, important economic problems connected with indus- 
trialisation which are deemed worthy of separate consideration. The ex- 
tent of industrial development in different Pacific countries, the character 
of its organisation, and its mode of introduction are matters upon which 
adequate information is largely lacking. Industrialisation is a moving process. 
What was true ten or even two years ago is no longer true today. It is 
of considerable significance that in the preliminary discussions of confer- 
ence agenda, several groups have indicated that the central problem to be 
considered under industrialisation should be a consideration of ways and 
means by which these countries which are just embarking upon industrial 
development may be enabled to avoid the human suffering which has re- 
sulted in the past from the social changes incidental to the transition from 
agricultural to manufacturing organisation. It is possible that discussions 
of this character may provide for Japan and China the kind of memory 
which the Queen explained to Alice as common in the “looking glass” 
country : 

“There’s one great advantage in it, that one’s memory works both ways.” 

“I’m sure mine only works one way,” remarked Alice. 

“Tt’s a poor sort of memory that only works backward,” said the Queen. 

“What sort of things do you remember best?” asked Alice. 
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“Oh, things that happened the week after next,” the Queen replied in 
a careless tone. “For instance now,” she went on, “there’s the King’s mes- 
senger. He’s in prison now, being punished, and the trial doesn’t even be- 
gin till next Wednesday ; and of course, the crime comes last of all.” 

“Suppose he never commits the crime,” said Alice. 

“That would be all the better,” the Queen said. 

Besides the domestic consequences of industrialisation there are defi- 
nite international implications in the problems which group themselves around 
the standard of living, the conditions of labour, the housing and similar 
problems of the industrial workers of the Far East. The International 
Labour organisation at Geneva has been developed precisely because the 
advancement of labour conditions in the most advanced countries is retarded 
or thought to be retarded by competition from countries with lower stan- 
dards. 

On the commercial side the problem of industrialisation enters into any 
consideration of the increase in international trade which is linking the Pa- 
cific peoples more and more closely together in economic interdependence. 
The mere mention of this increase brings up the whole series of problems 
connected with tariffs and other hindrances to economic intercourse. The 
recent discussion of these problems promoted in Europe by the Economic 
and Financial Section of the League of Nations will be made available for 
members of the Institute at Kyoto, together with statements by the League 
Secretariat concerning the methods and procedure used in promoting the 
discussions. Since economic factors loom so large in modern international 
intercourse, it is inevitable that any meeting of persons interested in sur- 
veying the means and the difficulties of international contacts, and of dis- 
covering the possible sources of conflict and misunderstanding must sooner 
or later take account of the problems of international trade. 

The exchange of commodities has more and more been accomplished 
by international transferences of various forms of capital involving often 
political as well as economic complications. The machinery of international 
credit is not yet very highly developed in the Pacific, but it is probable 
that future investment possibilities may be much greater. It is sufficient to 
recall the voluminous literature concerning what has come to be called or 
miscalled Economic Imperialism, to realise that there is room for a consid- 
erable amount of discussion concerning the actual methods by which inter- 
national, financial and commercial cooperation may best be secured for 
the Pacific. 


DiepLoMATiIc RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


The final point towards which the discussions of both the conferences 
so far held by the Institute have inevitably trended, is the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of the diplomatic machinery available in the Pacific for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. When the various problems of food 
and population, of industrialisation, of China or of Manchuria have been 
discussed, and the possibilities of international misunderstanding and con- 
flict latent in them have been revealed, the question inevitably arises: what 
machinery is available by means of which the Pacific governments may even- 
tually come to an understanding upon these issues. 

The first problem that arises concerns the organisation of constitutional 
arrangements by which the different countries manage their international 
affairs. A considerable amount of explanation is necessary still before 
the nationals of other countries understand the new constitutional arrange- 
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ments under which the foreign policy of the British Commonwealth is con- 
ducted, the constitutional division of powers in the United States, or the 
exact location of responsibility for foreign affairs in the Japanese Empire. 
Proceeding from this point it becomes necessary to consider the existing in- 
ternational machinery in the Pacific. The League of Nations functions 
actively in many important matters, but two of the most important Pacific 
powers, the United States and the U.S.S.R., do not belong to the League 
and a third great power, China, has been prevented by internal disunion 
from taking its full share in League responsibilities. Treaties entered into 
at the Washington Conference are regarded in many quarters as the real 
working basis of diplomatic relations in the Pacific. ‘These treaties provided 
for the appointment of international commissions which might possibly 
have developed into more or less continuous means of international consui- 
tation and conciliation, but the commissions so far set up under the treaties 
have met with great difficulty and have not functioned very smoothly. There 
are also the Bryan arbitration treaties, and within the last few months, the 
Pact of Paris renouncing war as an instrument of policy. The possibili- 
ties of this pact were discussed at the 1927 conference before the pact had 
actually become an international agreement. It is probable that in 1929 
this discussion will be carried a stage further. 

The Australian group in particular has carried this discussion one stage 
further by introducing disarmament and defence policies as subjects worthy 
of exploratory discussion, and by including in their already published con- 
ference preparation, an article by a military authority on Australia’s defence 
policy, thus introducing a note of realism into what may be regarded by 
some people as a somewhat academic discussion. The Institute conferences 
make no pretence of capacity to discuss the technical aspects of practical 
disarmament policies. They are, however, interested in the study of public 
opinion concerning disarmament and diplomatic relations generally. 


THe GOVERNMENT OF Paciric DEPENDENCIES* 


Within the Pacific area there are a great variety of possessions and de- 
pendencies. Many of these possessions consist of small islands with but a 
scanty population. Some of these island peoples are rapidly dying out, others 
are increasing in numbers. The Territory of Hawaii shows great progress in 
economic development, stimulated by American capital, organisation and 
tariff preference. In other islands economic development has been much 
slower. The forms of government in these dependencies vary from the 
light protectorate over the nominally independent kingdom of Tonga, through 
such forms as the Australian, New Zealand, British and Japanese, “C Class” 
mandates, and the Anglo-French condominium in the New Hebrides, to the 
absolute possessions of the great powers such as Fiji and Hawaii. Some- 
where along this line, the Philippines with its own peculiar prob- 
lems must be placed. Nor are the Pacific dependencies confined to the 
islands of the South Pacific Ocean. In the far north the Russian govern- 
ment has responsibility for important minority peoples and has conducted 
some remarkable anthropological work among them. In the far south New 
Zealand has gone a long way towards solving its Maori problem. Its great 
Maori leader, Sir Apirana Turupa Ngata has recently contributed to the 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy an article which only a “native” could 


* Material is in preparation by several groups on the administration of Pacific 
dependencies. The best use of this material will be decided by the program committee 
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have written, on “Anthropology and the Government of Native Races.” The 
Dutch island empire with its population running into tens of millions has 
made a series of important experiments in government and racial adaptation. 
ust to the north of Java there lies the new section of the British Empire 
which has been built up by Chinese migration in the last twenty-five years. 
On the mainland of Asia there lies an important section of the French 
colonial empire. China herself has long centuries of experience in the 
government of outlying peoples. It is of some interest to remember that 
Chinese authorities in their discussion of imperialism devote a good deal 
of time to the discussion of Chinese imperialism in the past. 

Obviously the government of the Pacific dependencies involves ques- 
tions of economic development, labour conditions, migration, land tenures 
and the treatment of subject races, beyond the usual political problems of 
government. The peoples concerned are, in the very nature of the case, too 
weak to make effective protest. Their problems, therefore, are by many 
people regarded as of little immediate or urgent importance. On the other 
hand several of the countries concerned take their responsibilities seriously 
enough to regard this as a major Pacific problem. It clearly has a place in 
any picture of international relations in the Pacific, if only because the 
Pacific Ocean has been one of the main theatres of imperialism. 


CULTURAL CONTACTS IN THE Paciric* 


Underlying all the political and economic problems outlined above and 
liable to be thrust into the background by their immediacy, there is the 
fundamental problem which has on occasion been called the clash of civili- 
sations. The other phase of contact between European countries and the 
Orient may be described as the impact of scientific, industrial and militaristic 
ideas of the West upon the stationary civilisations of China and Japan. 
Reluctantly, first China and then Japan were forced to take account of the 
persistent foreign traders backed as they were by armed forces. With the 
traders came new ideas of industrial organisation and trade. They brought 
with them indeed all their cultural background focussed in one of its most 
significant forms of activity. The activity of aggressive missionary enter- 
prise was also part of the impact of the West upon the East. Missionary 
work has obviously had far more than a simple religious significance. Re- 
ligious practices are so bound up with the observance of customary mores, 
and it is so difficult for the missionary to distinguish accurately and con- 
sistently between the religious teaching he brings and the cultural traditions 
which he has absorbed in his youth, that even without formal teaching or 
educational organisation missions inevitably have large social consequences. 
Modern missionaries have given great attention to teaching and particularly 
to university work. They have been at least as important as the traders in 
promoting the “commerce of ideas” between the East and the West. 

More recently the increasing growth of communication has added other 
factors of cultural importance in the relations between the East and the 
West. One need only mention the recent development of various sports 
in Japan. Baseball, rugby and association football, tennis, and indeed all 
such forms of sport have their tens of thousands of followers in modern 
Japan. It is extremely significant that the heir presumptive to the Imperial 
throne should be popularly known as the “prince of sports.” A cultural 


*It has been suggested that the important question of Cultural Contacts in the 
Pacific should be handled by publications of an historical and interpretative character, 
by several formal lectures, and by first-hand study in Kyoto itself. 
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factor of even greater importance is the cinema, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of which may be readily imagined. As radio develops also, broad- 
casting and amateur communication become increasingly important. One 
of the most extraordinary impressions to be gained from a first visit to 
Japan is that of the forest of radio aerials that rises from the low roofs of 
the houses in Tokyo. 

The first phase of this impact of western culture has passed in Japan, 
and there are signs that it is passing in China. The problem of cultural 
contacts therefore goes far beyond the question of controlling the presenta- 
tion of western ideas to the eastern countries. A second great problem, 
far more important in many ways, arises from a consideration of the rapid 
and largely successful adaptation which the Japanese people have made 
to modern life. What were the elements in Japanese social organisation 
which provided the stability and the leadership necessary for this amazing 
transformation? Even a superficial view of the problem is sufficient to 
lead to the belief that Japanese industrial life must have contained within 
it elements of great strength and flexibility. It is difficult to think of any 
other country which could, in so short a time, have absorbed so many new 
ideas with so little revolutionary change in social structure. What were the 
criteria by which the leaders of Japan selected the ideas and forms which 
they ingrafted upon their ancient culture? An hour spent in wandering 
through a Japanese university library brings one to realise the fact that in 
her re-organisation Japan has drawn upon the heritage of many peoples. 
Japanese and Chinese books are on the shelves in large numbers but there 
are also shelves upon which English, French, German and Italian books 
and periodicals jostle each other indiscriminately. One wonders where the 
legend arose that the Japanese are not good linguists. One wonders also 
what is meant by the statement still occasionally heard that the Japanese are 
imitators. ‘To imitate successfully methods of organisation derived from 
so many different cultures and to graft them all firmly onto their own 
characteristic civilisation requires a power of discrimination and of syn- 
thesis such as only the most firmly rooted civilisations ever possessed. West- 
ern scholars interested in the question of cultural contacts between East and 
West must get beyond the question of controlling the impact of western 
forces upon the East, and begin to ask what it is in Japanese life that has 
enabled her very new universities to produce such men as Noguchi. It is 
after all, a very brief space of time since the Japanese doctors spelt out 
word by word the mystic symbols of the forbidden Dutch book of anatomy. 
From that stage to a medical training which can produce such a scientist 
as Noguchi is a very long development to be covered in such a brief space 
of time. 

The further question arises as to the values in Japanese and Chinese 
cultures which can be profitably utilised in the modern life of those coun- 
tries and perhaps in the West also. It may well be that a thorough discus- 
sion of cultural contacts may reverse the question from which such discus- 
sions usually start and ask what influence the civilisations of China and 
Japan are going to exert upon social life in western countries. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN THE Pactric* 


The technical questions of communications by newspaper correspondents, 
cables, radio broadcasting and amateur radio communication is an important 


*It is proposed that the International Research Committee, meeting at Kyoto, 
consider the subject of Communications in the Pacific in order that adequate prepa- 
ration be made for discussion of this topic at the 1931 Conference. 
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phase of the problems outlined above and has particular importance in con- 
nection with diplomatic relations in these days when public opinion must be 
taken into account. It is the most obvious aspect of a whole series of 
problems involving educational and commercial contacts as well as the ex- 
change of news. The rather poor facilities for the circulation of books pub- 
lished by the different Pacific countries, the restricted range of important 
periodical literature, the beginnings of international conferences of scientific, 
yocational and educational character, the visits of scholars, the interchange 
of students—all these are problems of communication. Of them all the 
problems of news transmission are most urgent. Who decides what is the 
news to be cabled across the Pacific? What principles of selection are em- 
ployed, the proportionate attention given to the different subjects, the identity 
of the powerful individual concealed under the phrase “from our own cor- 
respondent,” the actual physical limitations restricting the volume of news 
that is sent back and forth, the international complications arising from 
cable and wireless arrangements,—all these are bound up in the problems 


of communication. 


The program committee meeting a day or two in advance at Kyoto 
will have before it the difficult task of selecting from the vast problems 
sketched above the most important issues that can profitably be discussed 
in the limited time available. The discussions, it should be emphasised again, 
are primarily for the information and education of those who participate 
in them. The papers prepared as a basis for the discussions will be printed 
in due course and should provide a good amount of accurate information. 
The main trend of the discussions may also be made available after the con- 
ference, but it is no part of the Institute’s purpose to use the actual round- 
table discussions as means of propaganda or even for the spread of informa- 
tion. Previous conferences have shown that information obtained in the pri- 
vate round-table discussions is best translated by the subsequent addresses, 
writings and other activities of the members who participated. The Institute as 
such bears no responsibility for the individual interpretations made by its 
members of the problems in which they are interested. The different national 
groups have each their own methods of utilising the results of the confer- 
ence, but as yet, the informational side of the Institute has been little de- 
veloped. It is essentially an experimental organisation of private individuals 
trying out a new method of diagnosis in the sphere of international relations. 
Its success will depend upon the calibre of the men and women who partici- 
pate in the experiment and upon the frank honesty with which they face 
difficult issues. It will be time to develop the informational activities of 
the Institute when its research methods and diagnostic discussions have 
been tested out more fully. 
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Amerindians 


PROBLEMS IN PsycHIc AND Puysica, ADJUSTMENTS TO A DoMINAN? 
CIVILIZATION 


By John Collier 


The United States contains but a fraction—perhaps five per cent—of the 
Indians in the two continents. Among the 350,000 United States Indians 
are, however, representative groups and tribes who may stand for the 
Amerindian race. They include tribes whose archaic culture is pure, whose 
blood is unmixed, and who (this is the circumstance of dramatic and philoso- 
phic importance) are facing a problem chasmic in its implications. Can they, 
as civilizations, continue; can they reconstruct, reorient, and still remain 
Indian? The tribes (some of them) face this question with a profound and. 
in individual cases, agonized self-consciousness. 


Mr. Keesing’s fine article in Pacific Affairs for October, 1928, on the 
Maoris, can be transposed almost wholly to apply to the American Indians. 
Comparative study of the history of the present situation of “primitives” 
might have averted many blunders by dominant governments in the past. 
It might point toward unguessed solutions for the future. I shall explain 
certain complicating factors in the aboriginals’ problem under the United 
States, which apparently do not exist in New Zealand. 


The 350,000 Indians (reference henceforward is to the United States 
exclusively) include about 160,000 pure bloods. The probable number of 
Indians dwelling in what is now the United States, when Europe discovered 
America, was 825,000. The decimination of native languages (i. e., of cul- 
ture systems and entire tribes) would be more striking if recited. In Cali- 
fornia, the 110,000 Indians of 1848 had dwindled to 20,000 in 1880; they 
number today 18,000. Apparently a renewed destruction of Indian life 
has begun. The United States census for the registration area (thirty-three 
states with Indian populations) revealed a 62 per cent increase in the 
death-rate of Indians in five years ending 1925, the latest year of com- 
pleted tabulation. The death rate was 28.5 per 1000 per year. ‘The death- 
increase had been steady and at the last census showing had gone ahead 
of the birth-rate. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, which holds exclusive 
charge of the Indians and absolute power over them, disputes the census 
findings but concedes an Indian death-rate about 95 per cent higher than 
the general death-rate including that of the Negroes. 


The Indians are situated on more than 200 bodies of land, called reser- 
vations, from New York State to California and from the Canadian to the 
Mexican boundary. ‘The total reservation area is nearly 120,000 square 
miles. Much of the land has only a landscape value. Some, which was 
believed worthless, has been proved valuable through the finding of oil and 
minerals. Some is good agricultural land; and there are forests valued at 
more than $100,000,000, and water-powers of enormous potential value. A 
reservation and its produce belong, in theory of law, to the tribe or tribes 
which have been located on it; hence, some tribes are in theory very rich 
and others are in theory very poor. In practice, all save a few thousand 
of the Indians—96 per cent of them all—are at or below the poverty line, 
and thousands, including whole groups of tribes, are destitute. 
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The system of government under which Indians live must now be 
described. They are (since 1924) full citizens of the United States; but 
unlike all other citizens, they are subject, and their property is subject, to 
the plenary authority of Congress. The control exercised over them by the 
government is “political,” hence in effect supra-constitutional and beyond 
and above review by the courts. Congress through historical processes has 
delegated much of its plenary authority to the Indian Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This bureau, whose Commissioner is named by the 
President, has described itself as being a government within a government. 
It is guardian over the Indian property valued at $1,650,000,000, the Indian 
income totaling more than $60,000,000 a year, and the Indian person. It 
makes accounting to no agency juristic, legislative or administrative. (Just 
at this time, Congress through the Comptroller-General is demanding of the 
Indian Bureau the first accounting that agency will ever have made.) The 
Indian Bureau on the reservations rules by a system wholly personal. Its 
monopoly is complete, to the exclusion of all other agencies federal, state or 
private. It enforces an unpublished penal code, arrests at will, tries without 
record or protection of counsel to the defendant, fines and imprisons without 
court review. Its ancient warfare against the family life of Indians has 
been intensified of late years, and at present it holds 27,000 Indian children 
by compulsion in boarding institutions remote from their homes, of which 
more will be told anon. Among the powers asserted by the Indian Bureau 
are the censoring of the religious observance of the Indians and the arbi- 
trary determination of the descent of Indian property. Religious observ- 
ances which encourage “wasteful generosity” are forbidden to Indians; and 
an Indian’s last will and testament is invalid unless approved by the Bureau, 
and can be nullified by the Bureau. No contract made by an Indian or 
Indian tribe has validity unless approved by the Bureau. Bureau, and 
not the parent, is guardian over the Indian child whenever the Bureau chooses 
to assert its authority. 


The reasoned sanction for the official policy of destroying the Indian 
tribal life, tribal institutions, language and tribal “values,” was originally one 
of military necessity or convenience. The Indian whose social system was 
destroyed became powerless in war. Since 1851, Indian administration, 
transferred from the War Department, has been conducted on a peace-time 
basis, and Indian wars are far away as the Crusades. The policy of destroy- 
ing Indianhood has been furnished with a different sanction. ‘Tribal and 
ancestral loyalties, superstitions, taboos, values, and heritage generally includ- 
ing the traditions of art and craft, are barriers against the facile peace-time 
administration of Indians, and cause the Indians to be at least selective 
toward the influences of white civilization. The Indian family—the parent- 
child relation—is the most universal and potent of these “dead-hand” influ- 
ences. Hence, for the Indian’s own sake and to facilitate easy administration, 
all, even the native family life, must be dislocated or destroyed. The Indian 
Bureau, with powers absolute such as have been described, and with an 
employed force of 5,200 subordinates, has proceeded to the destruction, and 
the zeal of its work is not diminished as yet. 


As among the Maoris, the system of common ownership of land, coopera- 
tive working of land and individual possession solely of the goods created 
by the individual or his family, has been attacked with exhaustive deter- 
mination, both by Congress and by the Indian Bureau. The compulsory 
allottment of the tribal lands to individuals became the guiding economic 
policy toward Indians, and the law was so amended in 1910 as to necessi- 
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tate that allotted land, on the death of the original allottee, should be sold 
Thus, the disinheriting of the Indians from what remains of their agricul- 
tural lands is now proceeding apace. Exception, through causes too compli- 
cated to recite here, has been made in the case of certain of the desert tribes 
of the great south-west—the Navajo tribe of 35,000 members, and the Pueblos 
numbering 13,000. These tribes, deep in their archaic traditions, and self- 
supporting on their meagre but unallotted lands, now increase in numbers, 
and it is they alone who have preserved undiminished the splendor of Indian 
ritual observance, and the unwritten literary tradition, the pottery, basket- 
making, weaving, silverwork, and those profoundly potent disciplines of 
adolescence which formerly were practically universal among Indians. But 
even these tribes have not been exempted from attempted compulsory “Amer- 
icanization,” save in the matter of their lands. 


An American, writing for a public in other lands, must furnish an expla- 
nation needless if he were addressing Americans. What has been told above, 
and details which follow, might seem to exhibit a depravity in the Amer- 
ican body politic as such. For the facts are generally known. Millions of 
white Americans are in a more or less daily contact with afflicted Indians. 
The press, from local dailies to the largest magazines, publishes intermit- 
tently the story of Indian woe. At every session of Congress there are bit- 
ter denunciations of the governmental system of crushing Indian life and 
despoiling Indian property. All of the great churches conduct activities 
on the reservations and are acquainted with the realities. Secular organiza- 
tions devoted to the winning of life-opportunity for Indians are constantly 
at work. Yet the doom thrust on the aborigines by the will of their govern- 


mental guardian is not lifted; indeed, conditions are generally conceded to 
have become worse with each year since 1920. What is the explanation? 


It is that factor which has operated largely in Africa but perhaps never, 
in a controlling way, among the Pacific island groups. The Indians are 
victims of a huge property held in their name, which includes coveted nat- 
ural resources of practically all classes. The original system of non-responsi- 
ble and bureaucratic government, uniquely freed from accountability, which 
was evolved in the period of Indian wars and under the control of social 
ideas now outgrown, forgotten or even indignantly rejected in white life, 
has been perpetuated because it is the most efficient possible instrument for 
the exploitation—the looting, to use true language—of the rich Indian estate. 
The Indian Bureau is the nexus of a conspiracy of robbery under quasi- 
legal forms—a conspiracy in which numerous great corporations and local 
voting constituencies are receptive or active partners. ‘This conspiracy has 
been enabled to continue itself, and even to become more nakedly 
predatory, across years of intensifying popular indignation, by virtue of the 
machinery for blocking legislative action with which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is equipped in a measure probably unknown in any other parlia- 
mentary body among the nations. 


Being not an issue between political parties, the only hope of the Indians 
is that they shall become an issue in the mind of a President of the United 
States who, adopting a new Indian policy as an administrative policy, could 
force it through the lower house of Congress, using his constitutional and 
de facto powers in that irresistible way possible to a strong President. This 
article will not verge nearer to politics than to say that the Indians and their 
friends are now hopeful. The American people want justice for the Indians, 
and in this day have an affection, even a respect and admiration for them. 
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Concluding this article, I shall shift from the Indian in governmental 
relations to the Indian in relation to his own body and soul. But first it 
is necessary to speak of the government’s educational system which, more 
even than the diversion of their property and the outlawing of tribal com- 
munal life, is the affliction of Indians. 

There are seventy-five institutions, called boarding-schools, where Indian 
children are confined. The compulsory school age for Indians is six to 
eighteen years. Where day schools near the homes are not provided, the 
boarding schools are mandatory. They are mandatory for 27,000 children 
including, for at least some of their school years, all the children from tribes 
with a rich surviving culture—the Navajos, Pueblos, Apaches, Papagos, 
Mojaves and Pimas. Usually these schools are from fifty to one thousand 
miles away from the inmates’ homes. Children are enabled but not encour- 
aged to return to their families once in three years, for a summer period. 
Half of their time in the schools is devoted to study, and half to labor. The 
state laws regulating child labor are disregarded wherever the Bureau board- 
ing schools are located. Medical service is inadequate, to the extent that, 
according to the most recent authoritative report, “contagions have prac- 
tically free scope.” The food allowance for the children is eleven cents a 
day, supplemented in a few cases by provender from school gardens and 
dairies. The curriculum is uniform for all schools and for children from 
whatever tribe, being, roughly, the type of curriculum cast off by white 
schools forty years ago. Annihilation of the child’s pride as an Indian, and 
of his Indian aptitudes, and oblivion for his language with its religious, 
poetic and ethnic content, and compulsory Christian teaching, are enforced 
as policies by the chiefs of the Indian Bureau. The institutions in nearly 
all cases are grievously overcrowded. 

It is these school prisons, more than any other single factor, which 
causes the excessive morbidity and mortality among Indians. About 60,000, 
or about 19.5 per cent of all Indians (Indian Bureau statistics), are now 
suffering from infectious trachoma, a disease leading to blindness. The 
Indian tuberculous death-rate is about 7.5 times the general death-rate; 
but in Arizona, the state with the second largest Indian population and 
with nearly all its Indian children schooled in boarding schools, the rate is 
seventeen times the general rate, while in Wisconsin it is forty times the 
general rate. The tuberculosis statistics are those of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, which published in 1928 an exhaustive survey of the con- 
dition of the Indians made at the request of the Secretary of the Interior.* 

The Indians’ present-day environment has now been sketched. What of 
the Indians? 

As is well known, they are Mongoloid stocks. Presumably they trickled 
from Asia, in sporadic migrations, across many thousand years, and brought 
with them a diversity already ancient. Diversification had continued for per- 
haps ten, perhaps thirty thousand years before European contacts began. 
Unquestionably, cultural factors diffusing from Central America northward 
had been more potent in creating such uniformities as existed, than any cul- 
tural factors brought from Asia. Root languages, having nothing in common, 
coexisted within thirty, fifty miles of one another, and endogamous tribes with- 
in fixed boundaries rubbed elbows for thousands of years without blending. 
Even in California, whose cultural richness was perhaps least among the 
major areas, the primitive vocabularies (hundreds in number) contained on 


*The Problem of Indian Administration, Lewis Meriam and Survey Staff, the 
Institute for Government Research, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928. 
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an average more than 8,000 words. The Southwest deserts were divide; 
between predatory nomads and city-dwelling tribes who cultivated by intri- 
cate irrigation. The vast plains-area was owned by buffalo-hunting tribes. 
Quasi-sedentary agricultural tribes who also were hunters divided among 
themselves every square mile of the Appalachian and Atlantic Coast country. 

Upon these many civilizations fell the white invasion. Today, after three 
centuries, a tithe of a tithe remains of that which once colored America as 
a rainbow with its mythopoec endowment. One citation I give, as a sugges- 
tion, chosen because it is from the ritual (as yet being continued with per- 
fection) of the one-time bloodthirstiest of American tribes, the tribes whose 
material apparatus of civilization even today, by free choice, is the horse 
and the hogan. The hogan is the dwelling, and looks to white men like a 
child’s round mud-house built large. The Navajo song and its words are 
prehistoric; the translation, by Washington Matthews, is a literal one. It is 
a song addressed to the Spirit—the tribe’s, nature’s and God’s, which the 
Indians always conceived as a blend ; to the cosmic Mana. 


“O you who dwell 

In the house made of the dawn, 

In the house made of the evening twilight, 

The path to which is the rainbow: 
Happily I walk, 
Impervious to pain I walk, 
Feeling light within me I walk; 
May it be happy before me, 
May it be beautiful behind me, 
May it be beautiful before me, 
May it be beautiful above me, 
May it be beautiful around me. 
In beauty it is finished.” 


I revert to the opening paragraph of this article. Sixty thousand at 
least of the surviving Indians continue to live tribally. They are immersed 
in their ancient life, which to them is wholly present. ‘They are, not by 
accident, the healthiest of the Indians, the most industrious, and in their deal- 
ings with the white world, the most practicable. One such group, numeri- 
cally the largest, is the Navajo tribe in Arizona and New Mexico (35,090). 
That tribe lives by shepherding, by weaving and silversmithing for which 
the market is inexhaustible, by stock-raising on a smaller scale and by farm- 
ing in those rare places where water can be put on the land. 

Still more promising as laboratories of race-adjustment, are certain of 
the Pueblos. 

These city-dwelling Indians were left undisturbed by the Spaniards and 
they now irrigate from their prehistoric ditches. They keep in its fullness 
their ancient religion but in addition, 300 years ago, they embraced Catholic- 
ism—in the spirit of the later Renaissance before the counter-Reformation. 
They use their own archaic languages, and Spanish, and today largely Eng- 
lish as well. Spain and Mexico dealt with them as bodies corporate, and 
under the laws of the territory of New Mexico after 1848 they became legal 
corporations, and they remain such, though with functions greatly restricted 
through recent encroachments by the Indian Bureau. Internally they are 
self-governed according to their ancient ways. These tribes prehistorically 
had developed their ritualism to a complexity beyond any known north of 
the Rio Grande, but they were, as they remain, small tribes. Their char- 
acteristics are those of “primary social groups,” or groups all of whose 
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members meet face to face, and in which caste distinctions have not arisen. 
Their organization, however, is complex almost beyond description; beyond 
complete discovery, even, in the case of the Rio Grande pueblos, where the 
rule of secrecy is severe to the point of meting death to him who violates it. 

It is from an eight-year intimate working relationship with the Pueblos 
that I speak of their practicability. Their passive resistance seems to be 
unconquerable. Their power to re-assimilate into the tribal life, into the 
tribal modes of feeling and world-view, the member who has been psychically 
torn away (as through the boarding-school experience), is noted by all 
observers. They are aristocrats, their self-reliance as tribes is great, and 
their sense of humor is never-failing. It is precisely these attributes which 
free them to be practicable. The suspicion of inferiority has never come to 
them; and being, however delusively, in imminent contact with gigantic 
powers through a religion which is a system of discipline toward self-tran- 
scendency, and a fine art, but not a body of dogma: being thus conditioned 
psychically, they are free to be hospitable toward anything. They are most 
hospitable toward any device for material betterment. 

Eighteen of the New Mexico pueblos have been, since 1922, confederated 
for mutual aid. Aggressions by whites, helped by the Indian Bureau, have 
forced the Pueblos, in recent years, to deal in their counsels with questions 
of law (the laws of property) as intricate as any, and with questions of engi- 
neering and reclamation on a large scale. Hordes of whites who are “archae- 
ology alive” now visit the pueblos. The pueblos have been forced to study 
means for receiving the whites without being hurt by them. Briefly, the 
great experiment is well under way: the experiment of a conscious, group- 
directed adjustment, conducted by primitives organized as bodies corporate 
and most centrally concerned with preserving communal values held dearer 
than any personal life. Whether the United States shall tolerate the experi- 
ment or crush it will depend, as above explained, not on the friendly disposi- 
tion of the American people but on the dislodgment of the Indian Bureau 
system. 


Selective Bibliography on Indians of the United States 


Note: The literature on Indians is enormous. Wissler’s selective bibliography in his 
“The American Indian” contains 393 titles and omits everything governmental, 
legal, literary and practical. Hence the following list is excessively incomplete. 

ALEXANDER, Harttey—L’Art et la Philosophie des Indians de 1’ Amerique du Nord. 

Paris. Ernest Leroux. 1926. 

Austin, Mary—The Land of the Journey’s Ending. 1926. 

Boaz, Franz—The History of the American Race. 1912. 

Curtis, NataLiE—The Indian’s Book. 1907. 

CusHinc, Frank H.—Outlines of the Zuni Creation Myth. 13th Annual Report, Bu- 

reau of Ethnology, Washington, 1896. 
Zuni Folk Tales, 1901. 
Zuni Breadstuff. Reprinted by the Museum of the American Indian, New York. 1920. 

DELLENBAUGH, F, S.—The North American of Yesterday. 1900. 

Go.pENWEIsER, A. A.—Early Civilization. 

Honce, F. W., Eprror—Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. (Bureau of 

American Ethnology, 1907-1910.) 

Jackson, HetEN Hunt—A Century of Dishonor. 1881. 

Kipper, A. V.—An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern Archaelogy. 1924. 

Kroeser, A. L,.—Anthropology. 1923. 

Lummis, Cnas. F.—Mesa, Canyon and Pueblo. 1925. 

Pueblo Indian Folk Stories. 1910. 

Lowe, Ronert H.—Primitive Society. 1920. 

Culture and Ethnology. 1917. 
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Natural Histor 


Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 1891.) 
Rapin, Paut—The Story of the American Indian. 1927. 


Lancaster, Pa., 1914.) 


Wissier, CLARK—The American Indian. 1922. 


Periodicals are recommended as follows: 


THE Survey GRAPHIC. 
Collier, John. The Red Atlantis. October 1922. 
The American Congo. August 1923 
The Navajos. January 1924. 
Are We Making Red Slaves? January 1927. 
Senators and Indians. January 1929. 
SuNSET MAGAZINE. 


vals to date. 
Tut CHURCHMAN. 


controversy in the Churchman followed Mr. Tucker’s article. 


25th, 1926 
Tue CuristiaAN CENTURY. 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Connoly, Vera. Series beginning February 1929, 


Francisco, by the American Indian Defense Assn., Inc.) 


Building. 
OrFictaL Reports. 


Annual Reports of the Secretary of, the Interior, with special reference to the 


annual reports of Carl Schurtz, 1880-81, ’82. 
Reports of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 1873 to date. 


Hearings of the Senate Indian Investigating Committee pursuant of Senate Res- 
olution No. 79, 1928, and forward. (See first volume, soon to be issued.) 
Senate Hearings, Senate Resolution 341, February 1927. (Copies obtainable from 


Indian Defense Association, Mills Bldg., San Francisco.) 


Speeches of the Hon. James A. Frear of Wisconsin, in the House of Representa- 
tives, U. S. A. Reprints obtainable from American Indian Defense Assn., Inc 


The above bibliography, prepared to accompany an article on Indians 


in “Pacific Affairs,” Honolulu, Hawaii. 


THe AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE Asswn., INc. 
37 Bliss Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MATHEWs, "tone aa Chant: a Navajo Ceremony (American Museum 0; 


Mooney, Seca Ts Gio Ghose Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890. (141), 
Ann. Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Pt. II, Washington, 1896. 

Moreneap, W. K.—The American Indian in the United ’States. 1914. 

PowE.L, J. W.—Indian Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico. 


Religion of the North American Indians. (Journal of American Folk Lore, Vol. 27, 


RANDELIER, A. F.—Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the Southwes t 
ern United States. (Archaelogical Institute of America. Cambridge, 


1890.) 
The Delight Makers. (Fictionized but accurate account of Pueblo prehistory.) 18%). 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF THE INDIANS 


This must be studied chiefly through reports and periodical publications. 

One outstanding volume has been issued, “The Problem of Indian Administration,” 
prepared by the Institute for Government Research, published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928. This volume is adequate in its treatment of health, education and social 
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welfare activities, defective in its treatment of Indian law, the economic situation and 
the Indian Bureau as a system of management. An indispensable text. 


Walter V. Woehlke, John Collier and others, beginning December 1922, at inter- 


Tucker, Irvin St. John. Massacring the Indians—1927. July 2nd, 1927. 


Collier, John. The official persecution of American Indian Religion. 
Collier, John. Do Indians Have Rights of Conscience? March 12, 1925. 


Fines oF AMERICAN INbDIAN LiFE. June 1925, to date. (Published at Mills Building, San 


Fires or INDIAN Trutu. Published by the Indian Rights Ass’n., Philadelphia, Drexe! 


Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1851 to date . These reports were 
full and interesting until about 1920, but have been sketchy in character since 
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Japan and New Zealand 
AN INTERESTING TRADE AGREEMENT 
By Guy H. Scholefield, D. Sc., F. R. Hist. S. 


The commercial understanding between Japan and New Zealand, which 
was referred to in the issue of Pacific Affairs for November, is a develop- 
ment which calls for more than passing notice. It marks a definite forward 
step in the relations between the British Dominions in the Pacific and the 
leading Asiatic power, and the circumstances in which it was brought about 
are worthy of being recorded. 

The basis of recent relations between Great Britain and Japan is the 
Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1894. By this instrument, which replaced 
the understandings of earlier date, and notably the treaty of August, 1858, 
Great Britain led the western powers in assenting to the abolition of con- 
sular jurisdiction over her nationals in Japan, who thereupon became sub- 
ject to the ordinary law of the country. This treaty, as Mr. Ker has shown 
in the November issue, was the forerunner of a series of agreements with 
various other powers, the effect of which was to admit Japan to the comity 
of nations in a very favourable position. By her frank and trustful recog- 
nition of Japan’s position, Great Britain induced the other leading powers 
to acknowledge the new star in the East. Nor was this step taken without 
incurring the censure of many of those who were best qualified to give 
opinions on the subject. As Mr. Ker says, Britain’s action was severely 
criticised by foreigners resident in the Far East as an abandonment, without 
due safeguards or conditions of the special privileges upon which the trade 
of the west with Japan was based. “But since the fall of the Shogunate in 
1869,” says Mr. Ker, “Japan had given ample evidence that the political 
and social revolution then effected was of a constructive—not destructive— 
nature, and that the reforms, social, political, administrative and judicial, were 
being carried out with energy and sincerity. . . . It must be admitted that 
little or no material advantage accrued to Great Britain from the Treaty: 
the opening of the whole country to mixed residents was the chief ostensible 
quid pro quo for the cessation of consular jurisdiction, but the country was 
already accessible to merchants by the passport system, and trade centres 
and trade routes were already fixed. The moral advantages, however, gained 
by both countries by treaty revision were out of all proportion to any such 
narrower considerations. In the words of Mr. Gubbins, who was closely 
associated with the negotiations for treaty revision both in Tokyo and London, 
‘by being the first to revise her treaty on terms practically identical with 
those she had herself offered two years before, Great Britain showed her 
frank recognition of the changed conditions resulting from the steady prog- 
ress of more than thirty years. And she thereby retained her position as the 
leading western power in the Far East, and gained the good will of Japan, 
thus paving the way for the future Anglo-Japanese Alliance.’ ” 

The only self-governing colony which declared its adherence to this 
Treaty (as apart from Great Britain) was Queensland. When that colony 
announced to the British Government its desire to adhere to the agreement, 
the Secretary of State, who was already thoroughly apprised of the delicacy 
of the question of admitting Asiatics to the tropical territory of Australia, 
solemnly warned the Queensland government of all the implications of such 
adherence. Nevertheless Queensland in 1897 accepted the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Treaty under a protocol which allowed her to prohibit 
the entry of Japanese of the labouring class into her territory. Under a 
special convention concluded by Great Britain in 1906 Canada, too, enjoyed 
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the advantages of most-favoured-nation treatment under the Treaty. The 
Australian colonies having federated at the end of the century, the question 
of immigration then became one for the Commonwealth, and in 1908, at 
the request of the Commonwealth Government, steps were taken to ter- 
minate the obligations which lay upon the Commonwealth by reason o{ 
Queensland’s adherence to the Treaty. 

The next step in the treaty relations of Great Britain and Japan was 
the new Treaty of 1911, signed at London on April 3 of that year. ‘This 
is the instrument which practically survives to the present time. Alltera- 
tions were certainly made .by a supplementary convention signed on July 
30, 1925, but substantially the agreement of 1911 remains in force. Article | 


of this Treaty reads as follows: 

The subjects of each of the High Contracting Parties shall have full lib- 
erty to enter, travel and reside in the territories of the other, and, conforming 
themselves to the laws of the country,— 

1. Shall, in all that relates to travel and residence, be placed in all respects 
on the same footing as native subjects. 

2. They shall have the right, equally with native subjects, to carry on their 
commerce and manufacture, and to trade in all kinds of merchandise of lawful 
commerce, either in person or by agents, singly or in partnerships with foreigners 
or native subjects. 

3. They shall in all that relates to the pursuit of their industries, callings, 
professions and educational studies be placed in all respects on the same footing 
as the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

4. They shall be permitted to own or hire and occupy houses, manufac- 
tories, warehouses, shops and premises which may be necessary for them, and 
to lease land for residential, commercial, industrial and other lawful purposes, 
in the same manner as native subjects. 

5. They shall, on condition of reciprocity, be at full liberty to acquire and 
possess every description of property, movable or immovable, which the laws 
of the country permit or shall permit the subjects or citizens of any other foreign 
country to acquire and possess, subject always to the conditions and limitations 
prescribed in such laws. They may dispose of the same by sale, exchange, gift, 
marriage, testament or in any other manner, under the same conditions which 
are or shail be established with regard to native subjects. They shall also be 
permitted, on compliance with the laws of the country, freely to export the 
proceeds of the sale of their property and their goods in general without being 
subjected as foreigners to other and higher duties than those to which subjects 
of the country would be liable under similar circumstances. 

6. They shall enjoy constant and complete protection and security for their 
persons and property; shall have free and easy access to the courts of justice 
and other tribunals in pursuit of and defence of their claims and rights; and shall 
have full liberty, equally with native subjects, to choose and employ lawyers 
and advocates to represent them before such courts and tribunals; and generally 
shall have the same rights and privileges as native subjects in all that concerns 
the administration of justice. 

7. They shall not be compelled to pay taxes, fees, charges or contribu- 
tions of any kind whatever, other or higher than those which are or may be 
paid by native subjects or the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

8. And they shall enjoy a perfect equality of treatment with native sub- 
jects in all that relates to facilities for, warehousing under bond, bounties and 
drawbacks. 

Article 26 of the Treaty says: 

The stipulations of the present Treaty shall not be applicable to any of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Dominions, Colonies, Possessions or Protectorates beyond 
the Seas, unless notice of adhesion shall have been given on behalf of any such 
Dominion, Colony, Possession or Protectorate by His Britannic Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative at Tokyo before the expiration of two years from the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the present Treaty. . . . 

In Article 27 it is further stipulated that 

As regards the British Dominions, Colonies, Possessions, and Protectorates 
to which the present Treaty may have been made applicable in virtue of Article 
26, however, either of the High Contracting Parties shall have the right to ter- 
minate it separately at any time on giving twelve month’s notice to that effect. 
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Canada’s special arrangement concluded in 1906 was reaffirmed after 
the signing of the new Treaty by an exchange of notes on July 7, 1911. 
The Treaty was in due course transmitted to New Zealand by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies with a request to be informed whether the 
Dominion desired to notify its adhesion. The matter was carefully consid- 
ered, and on February 26, 1912, the New Zealand Government advised the 
Governor that it had decided “not to adhere at present.” Newfoundland 
adhered to the Treaty forthwith, and the Imperial Government adhered 
on behalf of about thirty Crown Colonies, but none of the other Dominions 
made any rapprochement. Canada alone continued to enjoy the most-fa- 
youred-nation treatment secured for her under the earlier arrangement, and 
in 1913 adhered to the Treaty in her own right. It is interesting to note 
that this particular arrangement it was that prompted New Zealand to take 
notice of the possibilities of the Japanese market for her products. 


The supplementary Convention by which the Treaty was modified was 
signed in London on July 30, 1925. Of this instrument the significant 
Article is No. 6: 


The stipulations of the Treaty signed at London on the 3rd April, 1911, as 
modified by the present Convention, may be made applicable to any of His 
Britannic Majesty’s self-governing Dominions, Colonies, Possessions or Pro- 
tectorates on behalf of which notice of accession has not been given under 
Article 26 of the said Treaty, and to any British leased territory or any terri- 
tory in respect of which a mandate on behalf of the League of Naticns has been 
accepted by His Britannic Majesty if notice is given by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Representative at Tokyo of the desire of His Britannic Majesty that the said 
stipulations shall so apply to any such territory, and the right of either Party 
under the second paragraph of Article 27 of the Treaty to terminate it separately 
at any time on giving twelve months’ notice shall be understood to extend to 
separate termination of the Treaty as modified in respect of such self-governing 
Dominion, Colony, Possession, Protectorate or Territory. 


The exchange of notes between New Zealand and Japan in July last 
places New Zealand on the same footing that Canada has occupied for the 
past twenty years. ‘The movement arose from both sides in promptings 
of a commercial nature. New Zealand, cognisant of the market enjoyed 
by Canada in Japan for one of her own leading products, in which Canada 
is her competitor in the British market, indicated in 1926 her willingness 
to discuss the matter of adhering to the Treaty and the supplementary con- 
vention, and negotiations have been going on for some time through the 
Imperial Government. While these negotiations were proceeding the butter 
exporters of New Zealand, who have for some years past been sending stead- 
ily increasing shipments to Japan, urged the Minister of Customs (Hon. W. 
Downie Stewart) to expedite the matter in order to obtain for them the 
benefit of the forthcoming dairy season. The discussion generally was 
slow and tedious, as such matters necessarily are when they have to be 
carried out through an administration at the other side of the world and 
with a country also a hemisphere distant. “The position was,” said Mr. 
Stewart in the House of Representatives, “that Canada was in a better 
position than New Zealand with respect to exports to Japan by reason of 
the fact that the Japanese Government had made a treaty with France, and 
as the benefit of that Treaty was, after negotiations, extended to Canada 
and certain other countries, our exporte.; were anxious that they be placed 
on as favourable a footing as Canada with respect to the export of butter 
to Japan. I asked the Prime Minister to cable to the Home authorities indi- 
cating the urgency of the matter, and intimating that as we were anxious 
to catch the season’s output we would like the acquiescence of the Home 
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Government with regard to the exchange of informal notes in connection 
with the matter. We desired the immediate advantage of the proposal. 
The Home Government readily acquiesced, and that is how the matter came 
to be dealt with by the exchange of notes instead of waiting for the formal 
adhesion to the Treaty to be signed by Great Britain. As a matter of fact 
this Treaty places New Zealand in a better position than Australia. I was 
told that quite recently the Australian papers were reproaching their Gov- 
ernment for allowing New Zealand to get ahead of them in this important 
matter. The main object we had in view was to improve the position of 
our butter exporters, who were developing a trade with Japan and who found 
themselves in a less advantageous position than Canada.” 

The negotiations were also hurried to a conclusion in the exchange of 
notes by the arrival in New Zealand of Mr. I. Tokugawa, the Consul-General 
for Australia and New Zealand, whose post is in Sydney. Mr. Tokugawa 
specially desired that the matter should be brought to a conclusion while 
the Japanese squadron was in New Zealand waters, and the negotiations 
were finalised accordingly on July 24. The notes were as follows: 

Prime Minister’s Office, 
Wellington, New Zealand, 
24th July, 1928. 

Sir: 
I have the honour to inform you that pending the eventual adhesion of New 
Zealand to the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and 
Japan and the Supplementary Convention thereto, signed at London on the 3rd 
April, 1911, and the 30th July, 1925, respectively, the New Zealand Government 
are prepared to accord to Japan, on and after the 9th August, 1928, the same 
treatment in matters of commerce, Customs and navigation as is or may be 
accorded to the most favoured foreign country, provided that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment grant to New Zealand the same treatment in matters of commerce, 


Customs, and navigation. 

It is understood that the aforesaid treatment shall continue in force until 
the expiration of three months from the date on which the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment shall have denounced it. 

I have, etc., 
J. G. COATES, 
Prime Minister. 


Iyemasa Tokugawa, Esq., O. B. E., 
Japanese Consul-General. 


Wellington, New Zealand, 
24th July, 3 Showa (1928). 
Sir: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note dated the 24th 
instant, on the subject of the treatment to be accorded by the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment to Japan in matters of commerce, Customs and navigation, pending the 
eventual adhesion of New Zealand to the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Japan and Great Britain and the Supplementary Convention thereto, 
signed at London on the 3rd April, 1911, and the 30th July, 1925, respectively. 

Under instructions from my Goverhment I beg to inform you that the Japa- 
nese Government are prepared on their side, to accord to New Zealand, on and 
after the 9th August, 1928, the same treatment in matters of commerce, Customs 
and navigation as is or may be accorded to the most favoured foreign country, 
provided that the New Zealand Government grant to Japan the same treatment 
in matters of commerce, Customs and navigation, it being understood that the 
aforesaid treatment shall continue in force until the expiration of three months 
from the date on which the Japanese Government shall have denounced it. 


I have, etc., 
IYEMASA TOKUGAWA, 
Japanese Consul-General. 
The Rt. Hon. J. G. Coates, P.C. M.C. 
Prime Minister, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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It should be remarked that Australia has neither adhered to the Treaty 
nor to the Convention, nor concluded as yet any informal agreement with 
Japan. She is, therefore, now at a distinct disadvantage in the Japanese 
butter market, which is every month becoming of greater importance. 


The butter exporters of New Zealand have good reason for looking 
forward hopefully to the development of their new market in Japan, if not 
in China also. For fully forty years they have been encouraged from time 
to time by reports on the markets of the East, most of which have led them 
to believe that a golden age will dawn for them when the Chinese and 
Japanese fall away from their old-time dietary and under western influences 
gradually turn to the western style of diet. What with the increase in the 
numbers of westerners living in China and Japan, there has already been a 
steady adoption of European habits of living amongst a large number of 
Chinese and Japanese; and the result is evident in the increasing export of 
foodstuffs from Australia and New Zealand to the Far East. According 
to information which has not yet received wide publicity, recent developments 
in Japan have provided a fresh and very emphatic stimulus to the use of 
our products. Independent experiments conducted by the Empire Marketing 
Board are said to have shown a very remarkable preponderance of vitamin 
qualities in the butter of New Zealand, as compared with butters from 
other countries which are favoured with a shorter duration of sunshine 
in the year. Almost at the same time an investigation into the dietary of 
the Japanese army prompted by the undue prevalence of certain disorders 
in the soldiers has led to a recommendation that a daily ration of butter should 
be added to the dietary of the troops. Whether this is adopted or not it is 
obvious that the investigations must give a great fillip to the consumption 
of butter in Japan. Indeed, the figures of the last year or two show that 
the demand has already arisen and that the concession by the Japanese 
Government in the tariff on our butter is merely meeting an economic need 
which will benefit both countries. For years past Japan has been a regular 
purchaser of wool at the New Zealand wool sales. 


In introducing the agreement to the House of Representatives on the 
same day on which it was concluded, the Minister of Customs said: 


Japan has commercial and similar treaties with other countries under which 
lower rates of duty are at present charged on certain articles produced in those 
countries than on similar goods of New Zealand origin. So far as this Domin- 
ion is concerned, the chief advantage will be a reduction in the duty on butter 
of about %d per pound. It may be of interest to members to know that Canadian 
butter has for some time past been admitted at a lower rate. In this connection 
the following figures showing the exports of this commodity to Japan from New 
Zealand, Canada and Australia may be of interest: 

Exports of butter from New Zealand to Japan—1926, 1886 cwt., value 
£14,923; 1927, 2844 cwt., value £22,430. 

Exports of butter from Canada to Japan—1926, 4774 cwt., value £37,480; 
1927, 3662 cwt., value £29,410. 

Exports of butter from Australia to Japan—1920-5, 802 cwt., value £6511; 
1925-6, 1169 cwt., value £9897 

Tariff reductions are also made in Japan on a limited number of other 
articles similar to those produced in the Dominion, namely certain preserved 
vegetables and fruit, worsted yarn and wool tissues. The arrangement has the 
further advantage that if in future any reductions in duty are made in favour 
of any other country they will, automatically, apply to New Zealand. This 
Dominion has always admitted Japanese goods at the same rate as that charged 
on the goods of any other foreign country. This no doubt has induced the 
Government of Japan to enter into the present arrangement with New Zealand. 
There is, further, the point that if New Zealand in the future reduces the 
duty on the goods of any foreign country, whether by way of a tariff treaty or 
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otherwise, the benefits of such a treaty, while the present arrangement with 
Japan continues, automatically apply to the goods of that country. So far as 
commerce and navigation are concerned, New Zealand already accords to Japan 
treatment as favourable as that accorded to other foreign countries. 


The only criticism made in the House against the announcement was 
the short notice at which it was brought down. Mr. W. A. Veitch, a mem- 
ber of the Nationalist Party, who has since become Minister of Labour 
and Mines in the New Government, expressed great pleasure at the conclu- 
sion of the agreement, which he considered would be received with great 
satisfaction by the public of New Zealand. “Japan is a very powerful and 
influential nation,” he said. “She is a very close neighbour of ours. When 
we look back over the record of the last ten or fifteen years we recognise 
that we owe something to Japan; and I believe that the people of New 
Zealand will welcome this agreement from the international point of view 
and will not be inclined to cavil over its details. ‘They will welcome it as a 
means whereby we may strengthen the goodwill which already exists be- 
tween the people of New Zealand, as a part of the British Empire, and 
the people of Japan.” 

The Minister, in replying, stated that as far as reciprocity was concerned 
no concession had been given to Japan, who already enjoyed the same advan- 
tages as other countries under our foreign tariff. “Her object in acquiescing 
in the matter was partly due to the fact that she recognised that for many 
years we had given her most-favoured-nation treatment, and partly owing to 
the fact that other concessions which might be given to other countries in the 
future would be automatically extended to her. . . . Japan enjoys the same 
tariff as she has enjoyed all along, that is, our ordinary foreign tariff. The 
authority under which the notes are signed is simply the general sovereign 
power of New Zealand, and if the Treaty were rejected by the House the 
only effect would be that the existing customs law would stand, and we 
would lose the benefit of the arrangement.” 


The House accepted the motion that the paper be printed. 


In a statement on the subject of the agreement kindly prepared for me 
by the Comptroller of Customs (Dr. G. Craig, C. M. G.), he says: 


This Dominion has always admitted Japanese goods at the same rates of 
duty as those charged on the goods of other foreign countries. It has also 
extended to Japan, as far as commerce and navigation are concerned, treat- 
ment as favourable as that accorded to other foreign countries. No alteration 
has been made by the exchange of notes between the two countries in the treat- 
ment of Japanese goods or in connection with commerce and navigation, but 
if, in the future, New Zealand reduces the duty payable on the goods of any 
foreign country, whether by means of a tariff agreement or otherwise, the bene- 
fits of such an agreement will automatically apply to Japanese goods so long 
as the present arrangement continues. No immediate advantage has therefore 
been obtained by Japan under the arrangement, but certain New Zealand goods, 
when imported into Japan, are now charged with lower rates of duty than 
the products of countries to which most-favoured-nation treatment has not 
been accorded. Japan had, as a result of treaties or arrangements, granted to 
some countries (e. g., Canada, Italy and France) certain tariff concessions, and 
these will now apply to New Zealand products. The principal item affected by 
the exchange of notes is New Zealand butter, the duty on which has been reduced 
by approximately %d per lb. Tariff reductions have also been made on a 
limited number of other articles similar to those produced in this Dominion, 
viz., certain preserved vegetables and fruit, worsted yarns and wool tissues. 
If in the future any decreases in duty are made by Japan in favour of any other 
country, they will automatically apply to New Zealand. The following table 
shows the total values of the exports from New Zealand to Japan and of the 
imports into New Zealand of Japanese goods during 1914 and recent years: 
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Exports to Japan Imports from Japan 
£ £ 


59,508 232,364 

330,736 496,835 

232,213 693,632 

162,832 582,352 

1927 251,547 591,963 

1928 (10 months) 581,668 497,381 
The exports from New Zealand to Japan, which have in recent years shown 
no marked fluctuations, increased noticeably during the past ten months. While 
the average annual value of our exports during the past six years has been 
£232,430, the total for the ten months ended October 31, 1928, was £581,668. 
Of this figure wool, which has always been our largest item of export to Japan, 
accounted for £528,861, as compared with an average annual value for previous 
years of £173,000. The following figures show details of the principal exports 
from New Zealand to Japan during the last three years and the first ten months 


(10 months) 
1928 


£162,832 £251,547 £581,668 


New Zealand buys from Japan principally silk piece goods, oak timber, 
cotton piece goods, apparel, and fancy goods. Approximately one-half of the 
imports from Japan consist of silk piece goods, the annual average value of which 
is over £300,000, and which reached the total of £378,000 during 1927. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total values of the principal imports of Japanese goods 
during recent years: 

(10 months) 
1925 1928 


£ 
Silk piece goods............ 311,921 
Apparel 22,10 

Cotton piece goods 

Timber 

Fancy goods and toys 18,999 

Other Goods ................ 96,995 45,140 


£693,632 £497,381 


As a result of the arrangement New Zealand butter is no longer handicapped 
so far as duty is concerned in competition with Canadian and other imported 
butters in Japan; no conclusion can, of course, yet be arrived at whether the 
trade in other goods will be appreciably affected. Indirectly, however, the 
friendly relations established by the arrangement between this Dominion and 
Japan will no doubt be of advantage to both countries. 

Discussing the matter at my request from the Japanese point of view, 
Mr. Tokugawa said: 

It is somewhat difficult, so soon after the conclusion of the new agreement, 
to forecast the future development of the trade between the two countries. The 
opening of a direct shipping line between New Zealand and Japan would great- 
ly encourage commercial intercourse between them. However, the possibility 
of such a line depends in turn on the prosperity of trade. 

The actual benefit New Zealand will enjoy from this agreement is in the 
tariff on butter. The rate of duty in the Japanese general tariff on butter is 
yen 36.90 per 100 kin (1 kin equals 1.3 Ibs., or 0.6 kilogrammes). There 
is a conventional tariff between Japan and France on butter, and it is yen 33.65 
per 100 kin. On New Zealand butter the general tariff rate had to be paid before 
the taking effect of the present agreement, and now, in consequence of the new 
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agreement New Zealand butter can enjoy the conventional tariff rate above re- 
ferred to. 

As the matter stands at present no Japanese goods will enjoy special treat- 
ment in the matter of customs duty from New Zealand. In the event of New 
Zealand fixing in future any conventional rate with any other foreign country on 
any goods which are or may be imported into New Zealand from Japan, Japan 
will be able to enjoy the benefit of that conventional rate. 

It is always the definite policy of Japan to extend her commercial inter- 
course with any countries in the world with which she can trade profitably. 
Japan will always welcome the adhesion to the commercial treaty and supplemen- 
tary convention of any British Dominions not having adhered to them, 


Apart altogether from these opinions expressed upon the agreement from 
the national and the commercial standpoint, it is scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the rapprochement from the point of view of Pacitic 
relations generally. The exchange of notes does not break any new ground, 
it is true, but it brings together for the first time one of the British Domin- 
ions in the South Pacific with the leading Asiatic Power in a friendly inter- 
course which is likely rapidly to develop. Behind it all we see, in the mutual 
needs that have given rise to the agreement, the steady assimilation of the 
standards of east and west as they appear face to face in the Pacific. Every 
evidence of that assimilation, every modification of eastern habits under the 
influence of the west, or vice versa, is a step towards the solution of antipa- 
thies and clashing interests which at one time appeared irreconcilable. This 
assimilation of wants, hand in hand with the assimilation of races which is 
so active in the Pacific today, will help year by year to mollify the differ- 
ences and to solve the problems that the Institute of Pacific Relations exists 
to study. 


Pacific Items 
JApAN-CHINA ‘TARIFF AGREEMENT 


At the last hour before the date on which, according to a proclamation by 
the Nanking government, the principle of tariff autonomy was to be put 
into effect by China, the Japanese government gave its approval to a cus- 
toms tariff agreement which had been the subject of a prolonged and some- 
what tempestuous series of negotiations between Japanese and Chinese 
official representatives. This agreement, which it is stated constitutes « 
recognition of the Nanking regime as the de facto government of China. 
was signed on January 30, Almost until the date of its signing conflicting 
reports concerning the progress of negotiations had appeared in the press 
of China and Japan. If an agreement had not been reached when it was, 
February 1 would have found Japan the only major power which had 
failed to recognize by treaty agreement the Chinese government’s announced 
policy of tariff autonomy to begin on that date. Further negotiations for 
the settlement of other Sino-Japanese problems are reported to be pro- 
ceeding. 

Tue Curna FounpDATION 

The seventh annual meeting of the China Foundation for the Promotion 
of Education and Culture, which has under its supervision the allocation 
of the remitted American Boxer Indemnity funds, considered some revision 
of its constitution, adopting some few verbal changes, but retained the 
article which states the principle of self-perpetuation for the board. There 
were some changes in the personnel of the board, following several resig- 
nations, but the principle of freedom from political interferences was main- 
tained, according to a signed article by Dr. Hu Shih, member of the board. 
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Minitary DisBANDMENT IN CHINA 

The military disbandment and reorganization conference, which came to 
an end on January 25 at Nanking, was successful in adopting a program 
for the reduction of the military forces, the centralization of military control 
and finances, and for uniform currency. Outstanding features of the pro- 
gram call for a disbandment commission which will have supreme control 
of all disbandment matters, the abolition of the position of commander-in- 
chief and the heads of the four “group armies,” the centralization of mili- 
tary authority and the abolition of separate identities for the various armies 
and army groups. It is proposed that the total expenses for military pur- 
poses are to be kept within a budget of $192,000,000 (Mex.) a year. The 
first army cut will be to a total of 65 divisions with 11,000 men in each. 


Cuina Customs SERVICE 
On January 8 last the executive Yuan of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment accepted the resignation of Mr. A. H. Edwardes, Officiating Inspector- 
General of Customs. On January 10, Mr. F. W. Maze, long in the China 
Customs Service, assumed his new post as Inspector-General, under ap- 
pointment from the Chinese government. 


CHINESE AGRICULTURAL AND MINING CONFERENCE 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Mining at Nanking announces a na- 
tional conference on mining and agriculture, to be held at the capitol, in 
April, 1929. The purpose of the conference is to provide for centralizing 
the administration of agricultural and mining enterprises in China and of 
formulating measures for development in these fields. Improvement of 
living conditions of peasants and miners will come upon the agenda. The 
provincial departments will be represented at the central conference, to- 
gether with a number of agricultural and mining experts. 


Cuina’s WoMAN MAGISTRATE 

Hupeh province has the distinction of appointing China's first woman 
district magistrate. Miss Kuo Fung-min was the successful one amongst 
several hundred candidates who took examinations for the appointment 
in January. 

PEKING LEGATION QUARTER 

Mayor Ho Chi-kung of Peking has petitioned the Nanking government 
to open negotiations with foreign powers, looking toward the bringing of the 
legation quarter under the jurisdiction of the Peking municipality. This 
raises the question of the presence of foreign armed forces in Peking, as 
under the Boxer protocol of 1901. 

ForeIGN Press 1n CHINA 

The national government at Nanking has taken the first step in a plan 
to assume jurisdiction over the foreign newspapers published within Chinese 
territory. On February 6 the Postal Commissioner at Tientsin was in- 
structed by the Chinese Minister of Communications that mailing privileges 
would henceforth be refused to the North China Star, an American news- 
paper published in Tientsin by Charles Fox. This order was on the ground 
that the paper had published rumors detrimental to the Kuomintang and 
the National Government. 


Russia AND THE C. E. R. 

It is reported from Harbin, in Japanese newspapers, that the Soviet 
government is seeking to negotiate for a transfer of her rights in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. This railroad has previously been under the joint man- 
agership of China and Russia. 
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REMISSION OF NANKING INDEMNITIES 

It has been proposed that indemnity funds waived by American mis- 
sions in Nanking, following the settlement by the Sino-American commis- 
sion which investigated the Nanking Incident, be used by the National Goy- 
ernment to endow chairs of Chinese History and Civilization in American 
colleges and universities. Several American missions with interests at 
Nanking have refused to accept the sums proffered to them by the Chinese 
government, as reparations for damages suffered by their institutions during 
the hostilities at Nanking in the spring of 1927. The total amount of the 
claims waived reaches over $300,000. Dr. C. Kuang-son Young, Princetoy 
graduate and a former attaché of the Chinese legation at Washington, rec- 
ommended the above-mentioned use of these remitted funds as “an intelli- 
gent manner in which to spend the money and at the same time demonstrate 
to the people of the United States something of the friendship we feel to- 
ward them.” 

CooPERATION IN MANCHURIA 

General Chang Hsueh-liang, governor of the Three Eastern Provinces, 
stated in a telegram to the Nanking government, on January 13, that he 
had notified the various foreign consular authorities in his territory to the 
effect that hereafter all matters relating to diplomatic questions must be 
taken up directly with the foreign minister at Nanking, instead of being 
regarded as local issues. 

MANCHURIAN Crop EstTIMATES 

The statistics of the South Manchuria Railway research offices at Muk- 
den indicate in 1928 a yield above the average for staple crops in Man- 
churia. The bean crop, which is by far Manchuria’s largest, and the product 
most in demand, is estimated at a grand total of 500,241 short tons, this 
representing a value of between 450 and 500 million dollars (Mex.). The 
total area of land under bean cultivation is estimated to be the equivalent 
of 9,241,000 acres. 

Japan’s Cuina Portcy 


In the face of Premier Tanaka’s continued policy with regard to China, 
the National Shinto Club of Japan, a non-government party, at its na- 
tional convention at Tokyo during January last,. passed resolutions looking 
toward a change in governmental policy with regard to China and intended 
to shape the party’s own policy in that direction. According to a Toho 
news dispatch, the resolution said: 

: Japan and China should cooperate with each other for the promotion of 
their cultural interests and welfare, and yet at present the relations between 
the two countries are in an abnormal condition. We present the following pro- 
posals as constituting the wisest course in remedying the situation: 

Recognize the Nationalist government of China. 

2. Withdraw Japanese troops from Shantung immediately. 

3. Revise the commercial treaty between Japan and China in accordance 
with the spirit of international equality and in cooperation with the powers. 

Devise some rational methods of solving the Manchurian railroad 
problem and seek economic expansion in Manchuria, at the same time re- 
specting the territorial integrity of China and protecting the interests of Japan. 

_5. Prevail upon the Chinese to look into cases of any improper action on 
their part. Immediately restore amicable relations between China and Japan 
and establish economic intercourse. 


JAPAN AND THE INTERNATIONAL WIRELESS TREATY 
The International Wireless Treaty concluded at Washington in the 
autumn of 1928 went into effect, so far as the Japanese government was 
concerned, on January 1, 1929, according to an official report from the 
Japanese Communications office in the Osaka Mainichi. This treaty super- 
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sedes the London treaty of 1912, which, because of the extraordinary de- 
velopment of wireless telegraphy within the last sixteen years, has become 
antiquated. Salient stipulations in the new treaty have to do with the control 
over wireless telegraph, wireless telephone and radio broadcasting stations, 
whether on land or sea, for all of which stations the wave length is speci- 
fied in order to prevent international wireless confusion. The new treaty 
also makes it obligatory upon any third-party nation to permit the passage 
of wireless messages through its territory, en route between two other 
nations. There is a compulsory arbitration clause which provides for the 
reference of any international dispute regarding wireless to a court of ar- 
bitration. 
Wor.p CoNFERENCE ON ApuLt EpucaTIon 

An announcement, containing provisional program, is being circulated 
concerning the Cambridge Conference of August 22-29, which is being or- 
ganized by the World Association for Adult Education (headquarters, 16 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1). 

Pan-Paciric Surcicat, CONFERENCE 

The agenda for a proposed Pan-Pacific surgical conference to be held 
in Honolulu during August, 1929, is being distributed to surgeons and 
medical men throughout the Pacific. It is expected that ten delegates from 
each of the important Pacific countries will be in attendance. The con- 
ference has been planned by the Pan-Pacific Union of Honolulu. 


MEXICAN SOLDIER SCHOOLS 
The Mexican government has established throughout the Republic spe- 
cial schools for soldiers, 78 of which have been functioning since 1925. 
The latest annual report issued by the Ministry of War and Marine points 
to the growing success of this scheme for reducing illiteracy amongst fed- 
eral troops. The subjects are elementary, and it is estimated that one-quar- 
ter of the enlisted Mexican men have already been taught to read and write. 


New ZEALAND Butrer TRADE 


Reports from the New Zealand Herald of Auckland, show a remarkable 
growth in New Zealand butter trade with Canada and the United States. 
The report cites the dispatch of 69,537 boxes of butter to Canada in a single 
shipment. An explanation of this growth is offered by the fact that Canadian 
dairies are seeking to supply the ever-growing demand for fresh cream and 
its products in the United States, and leaving the butter industry to New 
Zealand. 

Hicu CanapiAn Mine Output 

The official estimate of the chief of the Mining and Metallurgical divi- 
sion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that 1928 was the third 
successive year in which Canada’s mineral production reached a new high 
record. The value of the 1928 mines’ output is set at $271,000,000, an in- 
crease of ten per cent over the preceding year. 

CanapiAn-U. S. Pact 

On January 2, 1929, a treaty was signed between the Canadian and 
United States governments, relative to scenic improvements and the ex- 
tension of economic works at Niagara Falls. The treaty is the outcome 
of an extensive investigation of the subject, made by an international board 
created in 1926. Increased diversion of water for power plants on both 
sides of the international boundary is provided for as well as the insti- 
tution of remedial works for the preservation of the cataract. 
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ASSISTED: IMMIGRATION IN AUSTRALASIA 


There is in the Pacific area a measure of familiarity with the so-called 
“big brother movement” in Australia, which has been inaugurated to assist 
in the immigration of British youths into Australia, and by the provisions 
of which adult individuals of repute in various sections of the Common- 
wealth make themselves responsible for the welfare of young lads who are 
brought into the country and apprenticed to the larger ranches or stations. 

A somewhat similar movement in New Zealand is being initiated accord- 
ing to recent news reports. In January the first party consisting of a dozen 
British boys went to New Zealand to become pupils at a private school at 
Camaru. The boys who accept such assisted passage must agree to remain 
in New Zealand for five years and to engage in farming after their school 
term of one or two years is completed. In experimenting with this plan 
of “immigration” New Zealand is attempting to govern the type of immi- 
grant to her shores and particularly to attract the “public school type” 
which, when young enough, can be directed toward agricultural training and 
pursuits. 
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CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


The British Ministry of Labor has been seeking to stimulate the move- 
ment of British unemployed to Canada. Lectures, movies and traveling 
exhibitions throughout the distressed mining areas in England, have been 
used to encourage such migration. It is hoped that the movement of these 
men may fill a double purpose, to relieve the unemployment situation in 
Britain itself and to furnish harvesting labor for the Canadian farmers. 
A slow but steady movement is reported. 
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Unitep STATES IMMIGRATION AND THE NEGRO 


According to a Federated Press dispatch from Washington, in the 
New Leader of January 5, immigration restriction by the United States has 
created an “industrial vacuum” which the Negro is filling. ‘Not even the 
reluctance of the trade unions to admit him into membership has stopped 
his steady advance in status, in response to the opportunity offered by the 
shortage of the cheap white labor.” This, according to the dispatch, was 
brought out at the National Interracial Conference, in December last, by 
Professor Niles Carpenter of the University of Buffalo. 


Monroe Doctrine Discussion : 
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At a meeting of the Foreign Policy Association of America in New 
York, on January 5, the Monroe Doctrine was debated. Professor Salvador 
de Madariaga of Oxford University characterized the doctrine as the most 
formidable obstacle to the peace of the world. Brigadier-General Charles 
H. Sherrill, on the contrary, described it as “the cornerstone of our foreign [| 
policy.” Professor Madariaga’s chief point was that while the doctrine | 
may have served a useful purpose at the time of its inception, a century | 
had elapsed to make of it an outworn instrument in a fundamentally changed | 
world. From the point of view of the Latin-American nations, he declared 
that the doctrine and its application constitute a “unilateral principle” by 
which those nations’ most important foreign policies would be determined 
without their consent. General Sherrill contended that it was vital to . 
the United States to retain sole control over the application of the Monroe | 
Doctrine. = 
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Reflections 


EpiroriAl, OPINION ON THE PAcIFIc 
JAPAN’S EXAMPLE FOR CHINA 
From the Kuo Min News Bulletin, Nanking, January 2, 1929 


Comparing the present military situation in China to the Shogunate system in 
Japan previous to the period of the Reformation at the ascension of Emperor Meiji, 
President Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech delivered at the Inauguration of the National 
Military Reorganization and Disbandment Conference, urged the country’s foremost 
military leaders to follow the patriotic example of the Japanese Shoguns in surrender- 
ing their military authority to the Central Government for the cause of Unification 
and Centralization. 

“Whenever we think of Japan,” said President Chiang, “we cannot help feeling 
indignant against her aggressions at our expense. I need not remind you that there is 
no use in our feeling indignant; we must find out why Japan is so much stronger 
than we are and how Japan effected her reforms which have today made her one of 
the foremost countries in the world. The secret of Japan’s success lies in her ability 
to unify and centralize her government power in building a sound foundation for her 
country.” 

President Chiang pointed out to his auditors that a comparison of the devotion 
of the Japanese feudal leaders to their Central Government since Emperor Meiji’s 
reign with that of the Chinese military leaders since the Revolution in 1911 will suffice 
to explain why Japan progressed by leaps and bounds whereas China has become 
weaker and more disintegrated. 

“Starting from Yuan Shih-kai, who personified the Peiyang spirit of militarism, 
our military leaders always aimed at personal ascendancy through militarism and 
feudalism, the territory of the Republic of China has always been regarded as being 
legitimate spoils for their personal armed contests. The minor military leaders soon 
followed the major militarists and formed cliques for their own benefits. Thus the 
confused situation became further confounded. 

“At this juncture of our national unification,” President Chiang continued, “the 
question we have to face courageously is whether we shall once more tread the beaten 
path of the Peiyang militarists or head for a new direction which has been pointed 
out to us by the shoguns of our neighbor. The former path will eventually lead us 
to destruction and extinction; and if we prefer to be militarists and counter-revolu- 
tionists, we might as well cut short all our pretenses. On the other hand, if we wish 
to lay a sound foundation for our nation, let us look to our worthy and patriotic Japa- 
nese counterparts and learn their methods of reform so as to preserve the glorious 
history of the Kuomintang as well as fulfil our duties as true Revolutionists. In the 
Japanese process, it was first necessary to suppress all feudal lords before, secondly, 
concentration of authority was possible. The third step was abolition of individual 
dictatorship over certain territorial divisions, and the fourth, the transformation of 
various feudal forces into a national army under the controi of the Central Govern- 
ment. We have, I may say, accomplished the first two measures and the realization of 
the third and fourth steps is the aim and mission of the present Military Conference, 
that is to say, it is the duty of this Conference to devise military reorganization meas- 
ures for our unification and the centralization of Government Authority.” 


OPTIMISM OVER CHINA 
From the Osaka Asahi 
Translated in the Trans-Pacific, January 12, 1929 


The development of China's political situation in 1929 will depend considerably upon 
Japan’s attitude. Optimism is the characteristic trait of America’s China policy and 
that of Great Britain, though conservative in comparison, is yet optimistic to a con- 
siderable extent. Japan alone takes a pessimistic view of China’s future and refuses to 
place confidence in the National Government. 

Japan will have to adjust its China policy radically in order to improve relations 
with that nation. We regret that our leading statesmen are prone to formulate a China 
policy in expectation of the worst eventualities. We attribute the unsuccessful policy 
of the Tanaka Government to its pessimistic view of China. If it had recognized the 
main currents in the political world of that nation and undertaken to lead rather than 
obstruct them, the present difficulties could have been averted. 
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Let bygones be bygones; we should look to the future. The National Governmen; 
has decided to hold a military conference to consider the reduction of armed forces 
It has already demobilized 200,000 troops, and intends to increase the number by 600,000 
The public doubts the power of the National Government to do so, but we are confident 
of its success. It is our earnest hope that our government will make due preparations 
for an improvement in our relations with China. 

A question of greater moment is the third National meeting specified for March 15 
It is an occasion that will test the statesmanship of the Nationalist leaders. If con- 
fidence in them is voted, the establishment of permanent peace will become hopeful: 
otherwise a political change will be inevitable. It is strange but true that some states. 
men of Japan no longer undertake to support the Nationalist leaders and are stil! 
suspicious of the National Government. Japan must be ready to recognize that govern. 
ment and to cooperate with it. 


WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW TREATIES 
From the Journal de Geneve, January 7, 1929 


As we have said before, the treaties signed by the henceforth famous Foreign Min- 
ister, C. T. Wang, and the representatives of eight foreign nations are not, properly 
speaking, treaties of commerce and navigation; they are at the same time more and 
less than that, more, in that they abolish or look toward the abolition of those laws 
of exception and privilege which have placed China in a position of very real inferiority 
before the other powers; less, in that they are not more than a preface to more detailed 
treaties of commerce and of navigation. 

The most-favored-nation-clause figures here, without doubt, as a recompense {or 
the abolishment of extraterritoriality which the Chinese place above all else. 

If one may believe the glamour of opinion and of the press in the foreign commu- 
nities in China, this abandonment has seemed somewhat premature, in view of the 
actual state of the legislative system and, above all, of the personnel of the Chines: 
charged with its administration. But if one knows how to read between the lines of 
the articles and annexes to the treaties, one secs that this abandonment is far from 
being absolutely definite, since it is made contingent upon many things and since after 
all Italy, Belgium and the other countries which have subscribed to it are intrenched 
behind the attitude of the larger powers, on the subject. 

Be that as it may, these treaties are, first of all, of a nature to flatter profoundls 
the self-respect of the Chinese, and consequently to give something of authority to th 
government which have concluded them; they are a tangible proof of the goodwill of 
the powers toward China; but they do not look to the bottom of the differences which 
exist between China and the treaty powers—far from it. On the part of the latter, 
they constitute a mark of confidence; it depends on none other than Chinese themselves, 
according to the manner in which they pursue their own reconstruction, to prepare a 
sequence to this preface by concluding treaties of commerce and navigation and by the 
liquidation of those redoubtable problems posed by the perpetual concessions and the 
lease holds. 


CHIWNA’S FINANCIAL CRISIS 
From the North-China Herald, January 19, 1929 


For the third time in eight months Mr. T. V. Soong has memorialized the national 
government on the really appalling state of China’s finances, each time with greater 
detail and urgency. Last May, in anticipation of Peking’s approaching collapse, he 
asked that steps should be taken to frame two budgets directly the war should be over. 
one covering the military situation and the needs of disbandment; the other ordinary 
administrative charges. In August Mr. Soong addressed another memorandum to the 
abortive plenary session of the Kuomintang central executive committee. The third 
statement, presented to the disarmament conference now sitting, is, however, by far 
the most explicit and cogent of all. So it should be. As the presence of the “Biz 
Five” in Nanking offers for the first time some possibility of reform, so also it calls 
for the plainest speaking. The outstanding fact of China’s situation is that even if all 
the anticipated revenue could be realized, and if the army were cut down to fifty 
divisions and military expenditure limited to $192,000,000 annually, there must stil! 
remain a deficit of $60,000,000 unless the present system, or rather lack of system, 
can be radically changed. 

Nothing could more vividly show how entirely the whole structure of centralised 
government has been shattered by the events of recent years than Mr. Soong’s descrip- 
tion of affairs. Even the estimate of national revenues at $497 millions is largely 
guesswork, as only four provinces make even passably accurate returns of their income 
to Nanking. To increase taxation is impossible. Warfare, drought, famine and other 
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catastrophes have reduced the country to such a pass that it can with difficulty shoulder 
the burdens it has actually to carry. Equally vain are the anticipations of a foreign 
loan, while China is still defaulting on some already raised. Besides, as Mr. Soong 
clearly shows, further borrowing is merely to accelerate the downward course to ruin. 
“How long can the government maintain this hand-to-mouth policy?” Mr. Soong asks. 
To avert otherwise certain bankruptcy only one course is possible. The Ministry of 
Finance must be given plenary control over all national revenues. It must have the 
right to put in its own collectors unquestioned and to dismiss the incompetents. It must 
be protected against military encroachments on the one hand, and, on the other, from 
attempts by provincial civilian officials to impose surtaxes on the national taxes. If 
this referm can be secured, he guarantees to meet all expenses, including those of dis- 
bandment, for which at present there is no provision, not only without additional 
taxation, but with relief of the people’s present burdens. . . . 

. . « We take it that all the leaders in China today are agreed that the army must 
be curtailed, that further warfare would be a wickedness beyond words and that the 
national finances and administration must be pulled together. We believe there is no 
doubt about this consensus of opinion among all the most prominent men and it is a 
hopeful sign. Against it is arrayed the deadweight of provincial insularities. So long 
now have the different provinces enjoyed the liberty to paddle their own canoe that, 
with the best will in the world, even the “Big Five” will find it hard to break them of 
the habit. . . . To many thinkers centralization as foreseen by Mr. Soong is an impos- 
sibility. Many people believe that the ultimate constitution for China is a series of 
regional governments, such as indeed existed in fact, if not in name, under the Viceroys. 
This system is, of course, against the present ideals of Nanking, but as a matter of 
practical politics it seems more workable in so huge and disparate a country as China. 
Two points, however, may be stressed. The facts of the situation as set out by the 
Minister of Finance cannot be evaded, and brook no delay. In the second place, what- 
ever remedy is applied, there must be, as Mr. Soong warns his audience “an interven- 
ing period of privation and self-sacrifice.” It is not only soldiers who must face dis- 
bandment and loss of emoluments, but thousands of bureaucrats and civilian hangers-on. 


CHINA: THE NEW PHASE 
From the Commercial, Manchester, January 3, 1909 

Great Britain, and especially the British textile industries, are so intimately con- 
cerned in the recovery of the China market that there will be general satisfaction at 
the report that a Commercial Treaty with China was signed at Nanking on December 
20. The treaty is the more welcome as there was last year some anxiety among business 
men lest the British government should unduly delay the negotiations for a treaty, the 
road for which had been cleared after the settlement of the Nanking episode last 
August. We ventured last October to suggest that although the writ of the Nationalist 
government did not run through the length and breadth of China, the time had gone by 
when the foreign powers could stand passively by until China had completely stabilized 
her domestic affairs. Domestic stability in China depends to an important degree upon 
financial reconstruction, which in its turn depends upon treaty or, in the first place, 
tariff revision. The vicious circle had to be broken somewhere. No one interested in 
the China market, therefore, will hesitate to acknowledge the handsome way in which 
the British government have accepted their responsibilities to British trade, for the new 
treaty not only accords the Nanking government full de jure recognition as the govern- 
ment of China, but confers complete national tariff autonomy upon China and upon 
both nations mutual most-favoured-nation treatment under internal and customs charges. 


CHINA’S YEAR OF HOPE 
From the New York Times, January 6, 1929 

For the first time in a generation China faces the new year with prospects of good 
progress toward peace and stability. The days of extravagant hopes are passed. The 
bombast and immature boasts of the revolutionists have given way to the sober plans 
of the moderate elements for practical reconstruction. The meddlesome hand of Soviet 
Russia has been withdrawn. Great Britain has re-established her friendly influence. 
Even Japan, while still maintaining troops in Shantung, has failed to perform the many 
hampering acts which the anti-Japanese in China assured the world would choke Chinese 
nationalism. Manchuria, last stronghold of the anti-Nationalist factions in China, has 
at last accepted the Nationalist flag. China is therefore unified as never before and is 
free from the ravages of civil warfare. 

. . . It is unwise to expect that there will not be new times of depression and 
unrest. The task is too stupendous to be accomplished without further incident or 
obstacle. A watching world hopes for the best but does not count upon too much 


too soon. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
From the Osaka Mainichi, January 5, 1929 : 

In an editorial discussing serious possibilities for alleviating the growing population e 
pressure in Japan, in which consideration is given to birth-control, more intensive agri- A 
culture, emigration, industrialization and the handicaps attendant upon each, such as, in d 
the last instance, lack of natural resources, the Osaka Mainichi English edition continues: : 

The only ray of hope, in our opinion, lies in the greater utilisation of other kinds A 
of natural resources than those usually meant by that term. Our land surface is lim- bi 
ited, the resources buried within the soil are also meager—we can never hope to have m 
sufficient domestic supply of coal, iron, petroleum, or of agricultural crops. 

But the progress of science indicates that there are other categories of resources tr 
whose supply does not necessarily depend upon the quality or extent of a country’s land. re 
Chemistry and Physics are making wonderful discoveries demonstrating how out of air d 
we can derive various elements which can be converted into medicine, and fuel: how st 
out of ordinary substances food of high nutritive value can be obtained through simple a 
chemical process; how indeed the very substitutes of natural coal, iron, petrol can be e 
procured through chemical synthesis. Biology again is suggesting boundless possibility s 
in the utilisation of numerous living organisms for industrial purposes, of which artificial v 
cultivation of pearls, raising of many species of fish by new methods of culture are th 
conspicuous examples of successful commercial application. ; 0 

The possibility of scientific utilisation of energy and matter that surround man’s L 
existence seems thus unlimited. We are not blessed in the supply of raw materials, 0! 
but Providence has not been impartial: we have all the air, sunshine, and water that 5 
we can require to derive from them all the necessary elements for existence and growth. 7 l(t 
What we need is the brain to contrive scientific methods of their utilisation. Instead, 5s (CC 
then, of lamenting over the meagerness of natural resources, we should strive to reap 0 
the benefit ahead of others by recruiting the forces of boundless matter and energy into ‘ 
our glorious national survival. re 

a tl 
THE GLOOM OF 1928 ; y 
From the Contemporary Review, London, January, 1929 mm 

The year ends without relief to the melancholy which has characterised its diplo- : 
macy. No year since the Great War has given so little satisfaction in the retrospect. . © 
It is not only that the record is empty of achievement; its emptiness is doubly culpable o in 
because even a little idealism on the part of the French and British diplomatists would S on 
have ensured the successful accomplishment of something big and something valuable ht 
to mankind. The Kellogg Pact was stified at its birth by the combined gaucherie of - m 
Whitehall and of the Quai d’Orsay. It is true that the Pact was signed; but the con- ze 
fidence and good feeling by which its success was to have been measured were crushed ; 
by Paris and London before they could grow. It is probably true that the world has P 
the diplomatists it deserves, but that reflection brings little consolation to serious people. ; . 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE’S NEW PHASE a 
From the New Republic, New York, January 30, 1929 in 

Misgivings in regard to the Monroe Doctrine do not arise out of the original inter- he 
pretation. They arise out of the new bent given to the Doctrine by that great imperialist, R 
Theodore Roosevelt. He argued that it was not just for Uncle Sam to keep Europe st 
from jumping on Latin America’s back and then allow Latin America to be naughty. th 
When our little southern brothers did wrong we were under an obligation to spank 

them ourselves. Since then, it has been our policy to put down all revolution or dis- 

order and prevent any confiscation which threatened to do damage not only to the inter- 

ests of the United States but of Europe. In this wise have we become an international 

Sir Galahad. Whether we like it or not, the Monroe Doctrine has come to mean the 

“right” of the United States to police the western hemisphere—the “right” to wield the 

“Big Stick” for the supposed benefit of mankind. . . . at 
Although we may have winced under these attacks (of Latin-America), we still ct 


pay allegiance to Monroeism. Mr. Hughes made long and metaphysical speeches about 
it in 1923, and again at Princeton in his lectures last spring. We have gone so far as 
to reserve from the scope of our new arbitration treaties with Europe all questions 
arising out of the Monroe Doctrine. The Senate loudly proclaimed its adherence to 
this doctrine in the anti-war pact debate. Thus we are going through the old ritual. 
Nevertheless, the New Republic believes that the meaning of the ceremony has changed. 
While, of course, they do not officially say so, the American people have learned several 
profound lessons from the Nicaraguan adventure, from the Havana debates and from 
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the evident rapprochement between the Latin-American states and the League of 
Nations. They have learned that Mr. Morrow’s methods of conciliation are more 
effective in advancing their interests than a policy of marine squads and bombing planes. 
A new doctrine is seeping through to the American people which says that if con- 
ditions ever become such that intervention in the Caribbean area is necessary, it should 
be only by means of a cooperative effort of the American powers. It is significant that 
both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Kellogg, remembering our unhappy experience in Tacna- 
Arica, told the Pan-American Conference that the United States would not accept the 
burden of settling the Chaco dispute, but that this should be done through a joint com- 
mission. 

This psychological undermining of Roosevelt's interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been accompanied by several concrete acts of political importance. We have 
renounced war in the anti-war pact and we have promised to seek the settlement of 
disputes by pacific means. The Foreign Relations Committee last week made a report 
stating that the pact did not affect the Monroe Doctrine. It then proceeded to quote 
as “the true interpretation” of that Doctrine a statement by Professor Woolsey to the 
effect that when the Monroe Doctrine once “oversteps the principle of self-defense, rea- 
sonably interpreted, the right disappears and the policy is questionable because it then 
violates the rights of others.” Here we have for the first time an official opinion that 
the Monroe Doctrine cannot go beyond the right of reasonable self-defense. No inter- 
national tribunal would agree to the contention that the suppression of revolution in 
Latin-America is reasonable self-defense on the part of the United States. The fear 
of European intervention, which we now use as a pretext for our interferences, has 
disappeared from the standpoint of practical international politics; any such interven- 
tion would be rigidly controlled by the Covenant and the anti-war pact. Whether 
consciously or not, the Senate Committee has turned its back upon the Roosevelt brand 
of Monroeism. . . . 

Finally, there is the remarkable statement made by President-elect Hoover in a 
recent interview with President Iroygen of Argentina. In this statement he declared 
that “There are no young, independent, sovereign nations; there are no older and 
younger brothers on the American continent.” They are all “friendly and equal states 
of a great continent. . . . The fear of some persons concerning supposed interven- 
tion ideas of the United States are unfounded.” Although Mr. Hoover later denied 
that he had criticized President Coolidge’s policies, he did not repudiate this interview. 
Other Presidents have talked about the equality of the American states and then have, 
in lawyer-like fashion, twisted their words to suit new ambitions. But Mr. Hoover is 
not a lawyer; he talks the language of the engineers. We believe he means what he 
says. We hope he will post this interview on every door of the State and Navy Depart- 
ments in Washington and the windows of the Chicago Tribune and of all the others 
who misinterpret the real spirit of the American people. 

The anti-war pact, the Senate report, the Washington arbitration and conciliation 
agreements, and Mr. Hoover’s non-intervention statements are strands in a web which 
is being wound around the Monroe Doctrine as President Roosevelt interpreted it and 
is slowly choking it to death. Washington may cling to the Doctrine as some of us 
cling to the dogma of the infallibility of the pope. The form may remain, but the mean- 
ing has changed. For our part we should like to see a government at Washington 
honest and courageous enough to admit officially that the Doctrine has now lost its 
Rooseveltian character; for it is only by such an admission that the feeling of smug 
superiority and paternalism which has been created in the United States because of 


this Doctrone can be removed. 


THE ENIGMA OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Manitoba Free Press, January 1, 1929 


The United States, by its huge bulk, its wealth, the immensity of its trade, its 
potential military and naval power, grows, year by year, in international importance; 
and it does this against a powerful national instinct which would have the United States 
cut itself aloof from the rest of the world. The conflict between its inescapable destiny 
and its reluctance and hesitations which find expression in shifting and uncertain national 
policies makes it an incalculable factor in international affairs; the other nations in 
their relationships with it never really know where “they are at,” nor what the attitude 
of the great republic will be towards world issues if and when it finally succeeds in 
making up its mind, Reluctant as other nations may be to accept the situation, the cold, 
hard fact is that when Uncle Sam goes into an international meeting he, like McGregor, 
is head of the table no matter where he sits; and when he doesn’t come in his absence 
creates more problems than could possibly arise through his presence. 
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A VITAL IDEA IN MIGRATION 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, January 5, 1929 


The human side of Imperial migration is glimpsed in the enthusiasm for the Big 
Brother movement shown by its Australian official representative. This is a side too 
often forgotten. The Empire as a whole is envisaged as needing a redistribution of its 
people, and the relative requirements of its several countries are much discussed. Byt 
often, in the course of the argument, the fact that the migrants are flesh and blood, 
and not so many lifeless pawns on a chessboard, is overlooked. Even when it comes 
to the working of the Empire Settlement scheme, and the problem ceases to be one 
merely for figuring out on paper, this human side is in danger of neglect. The pros- 
pective migrant is approached as if he were an elector to be persuaded of the good of a 
policy, and if his approval is won, he is shipped as soon as is convenient, landed in his 
new country, given some advice and an opportunity, and left to make as good a job 
as he can of his personal share in Empire settlement. That, in truth, is all that many 
migrants ask, and it frequently proves enough to give them the fresh start in liie they 
seek. But wherever this project of Empire building is taken in hand with thorough- 
ness, its promoters are not content to act so. They are keenly aware that the problem 
is more than one of dividing so many acres among so many people, or of getting so 
many passengers so many miles in so many weeks, or of spending so many pounds 
on so many units of prospectively productive labour in a certain space somewhere on a 
map. “It is not linen you're wearing out, but human creatures’ lives,” wrote Tom Hood 
in his famous appeal for consideration of the human side of industry; and in Imperial 
migration it is no less essential to give that point of view much thought. The Big 
Brother movement, among other phases of social endeavour, has proved how well this 
can be done, and how well it is worth doing. 

The success of the scheme depends vitally on the measure in which this aspect 
is appreciated. What is needed is not the mere transfer of so many bread-winners— 
much less bread-eaters—from one part of the Empire to another, but rather the effective 
transplanting of so many men and women, and boys and girls, who will take kindly 
to the life in their new homes while remaining loyal to the flag honoured by the whole 
nation. There can be no truly efficient Empire- building without that. It has been 
proved by demonstration, in the outstanding instance of the United States, that to 
import population is one thing and to absorb it wholesomely in the national life is 
quite another. In the first task, the United States succeeded up to the full limit of 
expectation long ago; in the second, there has been much acknowledged failure, and 
success seems no nearer than ever. There-is less risk of failure of this sort in the 
Empire Settlement scheme, in which the immigrants are of British stock; yet each 
part of the Empire has its own genius, more or less distinct, and consequently some 
risk of failure exists. Practical emphasis on the human aspect of migration will go 
far to obviate the fisk. 


NAIVE POLITICIANS 
From the Melbourne Argus, December 21, 1928 


United States politicians are sometimes delightfully naive. Within only a few days 
of the Christmas recess there has been a great deal of wrangling in the Senate over 
whether the Kellogg Anti-War Pact or the “Fifteen Cruiser” Bill should be taken up first. 
It might have been thought that the fact that the Secretary of State is the proud 
author of the Pact would have carried some weight in the arguments, but apparently it 
did not. The “Big Navy” party would not be deflected from its aim, and in the end 
it won. There is thus the double anomaly of the country which proposed the outlawry 
of war being the last to endorse the signature of its minister, and also deliberately 
putting itself in this position because it prefers first to give its sanction to the construc- 
tion oi fifteen 10, 000-ton cruisers armed ‘with eight-inch guns and an aeroplane-carrier 
that will “lick creation.” But things are not as bad as they seem to be at first sight. 
When the “Big Navyites” have completed their victory no doubt they will lend a hand 
in having the Pact ratified, and do it with good will. Having made the country secure, 
they will be ready to do something to ensure peace. It may be ingenuous, but it ts 
human nature. 


THE PACIFIC 
From the Journal de Geneve, January 3, 1929 
More and more the center of international relations is passing from Europe to 
other continents. It is by an optical illusion due to proximity that European affairs 
seem to us of such particular importance. The greatest events of the year 1928 
occurred in China and America—Wm. Martin, in the preface to his survey of Inter- 
national Relations for 1928. 
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Books of the Pacific 


NIPPON SHINDO RON or 

The National Ideals of the Japanese People 

By Yutaka Hibino, LL. B. 

Translated by A. P. McKenzie, M.C., M.A. 
Cambridge University Press, London, 1928. 7s 6d 

In Japan, as in some other countries, there is no lack of men who delight 
in boasting of the real or imaginary superiority of the cultural elements in 
their possession. These men are intoxicated by their pride and they are 
totally or partially blind to the historical facts of the past, and to the social, 
political and industrial realities of the present. They are ready to ignore any 
facts that tend to contradict their pre-conceived ideas. They do not hesitate 
to call persons entertaining opinions different from their own by names that 
are beyond the boundary of the polite etiquette of their country. 

I am afraid that the original author of the present booklet is rather in- 
clined to belong to the above category of moralists in Japan. Dissatisfied 
with the common words “Rinri” (ethical principles) and “Shushin” (moral 
culture) used officially in educational circles, he proposes to use a word coined 
by himself, “Shindo”, which is made to signify “The Way of the Subject,’ 
ie. the “Way to be followed by the Subjects of the Japanese Emperor.” 
Hence the title of the present volume. He maintains that the Way, which 
from the dawn of our history has been the chief object of our aspirations, 
the object towards which all our tendencies and habits point, the Way which 
each subject must follow, is nothing less than loyalty itself. 

The author’s central idea is that the Japanese morality is unique, that 
the foundation of morals in Japan is different from that in other countries, 
that this foundation is nothing less than loyalty itself, and that other than 
loyalty there is no way for the Japanese people to follow. To him, the 
mutual obligations of children and parents, of relatives, of husband and wife, 
the duties of friendship and human brotherhood are all practical means for 
manifesting, accomplishing, and fulfilling the central obligation of loyalty to 


‘the Emperor. 


Starting from this pre-conceived idea, he proceeds to explain and expound 
to his students (he is the founder of a commercial school in Nagoya and 
has been principal of the first middle school in the same city) the Imperial 
Rescript on Education first promulgated in 1890. The object of the trans- 
lator in making this book accessible to the Western reader seems to lie in 
the interest to the student of Japanese political and social history in seeking 
the cause of the phenomenal success attained by the Japanese nation in 
passing through so many or such radical changes in so short a space of time. 

To the reviewer, it is doubtful whether the reader can find in this book 
any key to the secrets of the national upheaval of Japan in the last sixty 
years. The reader will, however, easily find that the work is a booklet of 
xxxviii plus 176 pages repeating monotonously chapter after chapter, much 
to the amusement of some and the great shock of others, such ideas as the 
following: 

“It seems to me that there is no question as to whether the people of 
Japan should observe either a foreign, an eastern, or a universal system of 
ethics. We have our own peculiar system which is adapted to the Japanese 
people.” (p. 3) 

“Let us hereafter abandon the contention that there is a universal set 
of ethical principles in the world. I believe that there are different sets 
of ethical principles peculiar to orient and occident. I believe further that 
there is a special set of ethical principles applicable only to Japan.” (p. 4) 
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“To serve the Emperor with single-hearted loyalty and to sacrifice 0 
one’s self courageously for the public good, are the natural duties of the f 
Japanese subject. They are the superlative treasures of the Japanese sub- 
ject by reason of which he rises superior to all foreign peoples.” (p. 7) ti 
“The parallel cultivation of the arts of learning and of war will pro- v 
duce a strong and vigorous state. Over-emphasis of one art to the detri- C 
ment of the other must inevitably lead to overthrow and downfall.” (p. 12) si 
“How can the theories and national ideals of foreign countries, whose fi 
histories are an unending record of political and social vicissitudes, alter- n 
nate mutual conquests, and the rise and fall of dynasties, be applied to P 
this Empire whose development and history are utterly unique?” (p. 15) d 
“Among all these nations of the earth what people is there that is pos- fi 
sessed of so uniquely different a history? What nation stands aloft and th 
superior to all the rest of the world fulfilling its destiny with calm dignity Ir 
upon the shores of the Pacific? How proudly we reply, the Empire of fe 
Japan!” (p. 152) al 
It is clear, however, that the author was conscious that these efflo- , ot 
rescences of self-glorification rooted in blind and arbitrary dogmatizations P 
of historical facts and social realities were not shared by many of his 
compatriots. Witness the sentence: “When it comes to the question of mY 
cultivating, advancing, and practising this loyalty which is solely the pos- to 
session of the Japanese nation and the essential element in ‘Shindo’ I regret E 
exceedingly that my own ideals and the present tendencies are radically ~ 
opposed.” (p. 6 of 
The 3rd edition of the original work appeared in 1920 and the present m 
English translation bears the date of 1928. —Rokuro Nakaseko. ; m 
REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCiL, qt 
Jerusalem, March 24—April 8, 1928—8 vols. 
International Missionary Council, London and New VYork* ca 
Tremendous changes have been going on in the so-called mission lands gy co 
within recent decades. Events of scarcely less significance have happened in > ba 
Europe and America. What these changes wi!l mean for the world-wide 5 all 
outreach of Christianity is forecast and in part delineated in the eight vol- ; of 
umes which compose the report of the enlarged meeting of the International . = 
Missionary Council held at Jerusalem at Easter time, 1928. BS 
It is perhaps well to have in mind at the outset the stupendous size f— ™ 
of the enterprise represented at the Jerusalem Conference. Protestant mis- (2 
sions expend some $50,000,000 a year for their work which is carried an 
on by approximately 29,000 workers. Besides the missionaries there are fli 
some ten million Christian converts scattered over five continents and in | St 
most of the islands of the globe. A great number of orphanages, scores Be 
of colleges, tens of ihousands of primary and secondary schools, hundreds ‘ a 


of hospitals, which, besides being centers for the relief of suffering, are 
also sources from which go out yearly thousands of trained native doctors 
and nurses. Besides these forms of service there are literary, social, recrea- 
tional and other activities on an extensive scale. From the standpoint of 


*Report of the enlarged meeting of the International Missionary Council, held 
at Jerusalem, March 24-April 8, 1928, in eight volumes as follows: Volume I. The 
Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of Thought and 
Life. II. Religious Education. III. The Relation Between the Younger and the 
Older Churches. IV. The Christian Mission in the Light of Race Conflict. V. The 
Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial Problems. VI. The Christian Mission = sot 
in Relation to Rural Problems. VII. International Missionary Cooperation. VIII. © dis 
Addresses on General Subjects. May be obtained from the International Missionary mm 
Council at 419 Fourth Ave., New York City, or 2 Eaton Gate, S. W. 1, London. u 
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outreach this consultative assembly on the Mount of Olives demands thought- 
ful consideration. 

The conceivers of the Jerusalem conference had before them an impor- 
tant precedent in the so-called “World Missionary Conference, 1910,” which 
was called together “to consider missionary problems in relation to the non- 
Christian world.” The 1910 conference was the first international mis- 
sionary conference constituted for the purpose of deliberation. Other con- 
ferences (not very carefully worked out as to representation) had been 
mainly for popular demonstration of the strength of the missionary enter- 

rise. The calling committee for the 1910 conference at Edinburgh 
defined its field of discussion as “the most urgent and vital problems con- 
fronting the Church in prosecuting” its missionary work among non-Chris- 
tian peoples (though setting out to avoid discussion of all questions involv- 
ing any ecclesiastical or doctrinal opinions on which those taking part dif- 
fered). It will be instructive to make some comparisons between 1910 
and 1928 in view of these urgent and vital problems, as well as in certain 
other respects. Space limitations prevent anything like an exhaustive com- 
parison and analysis. 

For the 1910 conference eight commissions were constituted almost two 
years before to carry on the following inquiries: (1) Carrying the Gospel 
to all the non-Christian world; (2) the Church in the mission field; (3) 
Education in relation to the Christianization of national life; (4) The mis- 
sionary message in relation to non-Christian religions; (5) The preparation 
of missionaries ; (6) The home base of missions; (7) Missions and govern- 
ment; (8) Cooperation and the promotion of unity. Later special arrange- 
ments were made for adding a sectional conference for discussion of special 
questions relating to medical missions. 

For the 1928 conference, after careful and sustained inquiries had been 
carried on in all countries as to the most pressing problems demanding 
counsel on a world-scale, specialists in the various fields wrote monographs 
based on a considerable amount of research. These were distributed to 
all the delegates before starting for Jerusalem. For comparison the list 
of titles for these advance studies is instructive. (1) The Christian life 
and message in relation to non-Christian systems (eight monographs on 
Islam, Hinduism, etc., including one on “Christianity and Secular Civiliza- 
tion” and another on “Our Christian Task in a Materialistic World’). 
(2) Religious Education. (3) Two on the relation between the younger 
and older churches. (4) The Christian mission in the light of race con- 
flict (three monographs studying the black-white problem in the United 
States, the black-white problem in South Africa, and the Occidental-Ori- 
ental problem on the Pacific Coast of North America). (5) Christianity 
and the growth of industrialism in Asia and Africa. (6) The Christian 
mission in relation to rural areas. (7) The future of international mis- 
sionary cooperation. (8) The unfinished evangelistic task. 

These monographs represent, by their outlook, presuppositions and termi- 
nology, a distinct advance in the direction of appreciation of values in non- 
Christian systems, eagerness for full and frank cooperation with the 
nationals of the so-called mission lands, a wholesome recognition that the 
spiritual conflict is along a world front and is not an engagement between 
the “Christian West” and the “heathen East,” a clear-cut acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity for a complete synthesis of the social and the per- 
sonal implications of the Christian Gospel, and a desire to integrate in the 
discussions the expert knowledge of specialists. What the monographs 
illustrate in these directions the conference in its organization, method and 
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discussions corroborated. Thus, whereas at Edinburgh in 1910 there were 
but ten nationals from countries designated as mission lands out of a total 
number of delegates of 1356, at Jerusalem there were fifty out of two hun- 
dred delegates (not including the codpted experts). These nationals were 
there on a parity with the other delegates. Experts like R. H. Tawney o{ 
the Department of Economics of London University, Harold Grimshaw 
of the International Labour Office, and perhaps the world’s leading expert 
on native labor—Professor W. E. Hocking of Harvard—were present ty 
assist in formulating the findings. 

The eight volumes of the report of the Jerusalem conference are made 
up of the monographs, in some cases revised or supplemented by the authors 
after the conference discussions, plus digests of the discussions in the 
plenary sessions, plus the findings as worked out in the sectional meetings 
and later discussed and adopted by the whole conference. Thus the reader 
is able to discover, in an uniquely interesting and valuable way, the position 
of the best scholarship, the attitudes and opinions of missionaries and 
nationals, and something of a consensus of the judgment of missionary lead- 
ers in regard to moot questions in the field of missions in the broad social 
as well as the personal religious sense of the term. 

Thus, for example, volume one on The Christian Message reveals the 
apprehension felt by members of the conference (particularly by West- 
erners) that the authors of the monographs on other religions tended 
towards syncretism (a “patchwork religion”) in their efforts to point out 
and appreciate the values in these systems. The discussion and the Coun- 
cil’s statement, subsequently formulated and unanimously accepted, sets 
forth the missionary motive and the content of the message in terms of 
an uniqueness in Christianity not relative but absolute and indicates to what 
degree they accept values to be found in other systems. The impression one 
gets from the digests of the discussions is that there was inadequate time 
to come to real grips with the fundamental issues. The spirit of the dis- 
cussions, however, represents a distinct advance towards the Christian 
ideal of respect for the opinions and experience and traditions of other 
religious groups. The conference was dealing with extremely perplexing 
questions, and the mere fact that they could be discussed in a frank and 
friendly manner is indicative of an enormous change in the temper and 
mind of missionaries and administrators. Dr. Fleming, in his recent book 
entitled “Attitudes Toward Other Faiths,” has explored the same fields 
and set forth a great many realistic and baffling situations involving new 
relationships which can only be worked out by patient experimentation. 

Volumes four and five of the Report, respectively, entitled “The Chris- 
tian Mission in the Light of Race Conflict” and “The Christian Mission in 
Relation to Industrial Problems,” are of particular value to those who are 
looking forward to the Kyoto conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. In the former we have access to an unusually frank exposition of 
race conflicts without race bitterness. Discussions by specialists, such as 
Mr. Grimshaw on “Industrial Revolution Among Primitive Peoples,” Mr. 
Tawney on “Christianity in an Industrial Civilization” and Bishop McCon- 
nell on “The Christian Approach to Industrial Problems,” make this vol- 
ume unusually helpful. Besides these papers, there is an historical sketch 
of eighty-four pages very carefully set forth by the Rev. William Paton, 
secretary of the International Missionary Council, and a suggestive treatise 
on “Missions and Economics in Latin America,” by S. G. Inman, well- 
known authority. The volume concludes with the Council’s public state- 
ment of eleven pages on “The Christian Mission in Relation to Industria! 
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Problems in Asia and Africa.” This statement was worked out by a sec- 
tional meeting and was adopted after discussion and amendment. It con- 
tains a plan for the establishment of a Bureau of Social and Economic 
Research and Information in connection with the International Missionary 
Council. —G.R.W. 
AN AUSTRALIAN LOOKS AT AMERICA 

By Hugh Grant Adam 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1928 

The reviewer once received a letter from a former student dealing faith- 
fully with a manuscript submitted for his criticism. More in sorrow than 
in anger the letter concluded that “if I don’t tell you these things no one else 
will.” Mr. Adam’s book at once brought back the memory of this letter. 
No recent critic of America--British, French, German or any other—has 
been quite as faithfully candid as this Scotch-Australian working journalist 
who, with the typical distrust of a working reporter for statistics and theory, 
has sought for himself first-hand information on the human aspects cf 
American industry. Mr. Adam is an associate editor of the Melbourne Argus 
which no one would accuse of being a radical journal, but he is thoroughly 
imbued with the Australian acceptance of trade unionism and the regulation 
of labour conditions by the State. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
many aspects of American industry come under his severe criticism. As one 
of the journalists accompanying the Australian Industrial Mission he had 
ample opportunities for his observations. He must have been a disconcert- 
ing visitor to talk to: 

“My neighbour at the table turned to me and.asked, ‘Don’t you think we 
boost ourselves too much?” 

“T said I did. 

“He became silent and I was sorry that the impulse to be frank had caused 
me to hurt his feelings. 

“Soon, however, he turned to me again and enquired quite brightly, ‘How 
do you like our little hotel ?’ 

“It is a nice little hotel,’ I replied. 

“*Yes,’ he said, ‘You won't find a better hotel between here and New 
York.’ ” 

It would be wrong to conclude from such an extract that Mr. Adam was 
either crude or discourteous. He was merely an experienced, rather disillu- 
sioned, and disconcertingly honest journalist looking for the real facts and 
unwilling to accept boost or propaganda. High wages he didn’t find. By 
comparison with Australia he concludes that America is a “low-wage country.” 

The Scot in him comes out in a final discussion of instalment buying. 

“The household is committed to a standard of living that is just out of 
reach of the weekly wage, and, as a consequence, the wife seeks a job in 
the factory or the shop to help their finances out. 

“Instead of saying that the American worker has a high standard of liv- 
ing, it is nearer the truth to say that he has a high standard of spending. It 
is made easy for him to gratify every passing want. But is it comfort to 
have a player piano and be unable to pay the grocer’s bill?” 


As an essay in debunking, this book is excellent. Mr. Adam has “met 
before” ali the Chamber of Commerce and employment welfare boosts. 
When he really finds an excellent example of welfare work he asks the same 
question as Agathon asks in “Plato’s American Republic’ when Socrates 
informs him that there are over a hundred million Americans—“Why ?”— 
and often finds an excellent reason. He is thoroughly convinced that the 
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majority of workers in America are worse off, have less steady employment, 
lower wages, and less desirable working conditions than their Australian 
fellows. 

Some of the most illuminating sections of his book deal with American 
trade unionism as he saw it. It is an intriguing situation to dwell upon. 
Little more than ten years ago Australian unionism was much impressed 
with the philosophy which the Industrial Workers of the World developed 
in Chicago’s Hobohemia. As immigration restriction steadily tightens the 
ultra-conservative American Federation of Labour sees its “big chance.” 
Its President talked to Mr. Adam in some detail on the point. 


“The new immigration laws mean everything to us. They give us 
our big chance. Large employers of labour are going to fight to have the 
restrictions removed. They will never be removed. On the contrary they 
will be tightened. In time, we are going to unionize the whole of labour in 
America. That means there is going to be plenty of trouble in the next 
twenty years, but all our plans are laid for the fight.” 

It would be interesting if, in the course of the fight, Australian labour, 
which is already producing encyclopedias of Marxism as well as practical 
illustrations of fighting tactics, should return America’s gift, say by intro- 
ducing its “One Big Union” idea into the United States. 

One’s only regret is that this book has no companion volume. “An Amer- 
ican looks at Australia” not by a professor but by a good hard-bitten journal- 
ist, dealing faithfully with Australian trade unions and labour troubles, gov- 
ernment borrowing and state socialism, would be excellent reading. Or per- 
haps a Canadian might do the job better. A New Zealander would revel 
in it but anything he said would be put down to insular prejudice and a 
superiority-complex. In the meantime, since neighbourly criticism is in 
fashion, it is perhaps as well to start with America, which is large and 
tolerant and rather likes the attention. —J.B.C. 


L’ENIGME CHINOISE 
By Comte Sforza 
Payot, Paris, 1928 

L’Enigme Chinoise is something of an oasis in the desert of China books 
through which, these days, the reviewer must plod his punctilious way. It 
does not provide a new subject, but it does provide a refreshing treatment 
and point of view. The present volume was written in French for a Con- 
tinental public, but it presents the type of careful thinking—unheated and 
detached—which one could wish to see made available as well for English- 
reading publics on either side of the Atlantic. 

Count Sforza is an informed man. He was attached to the Italian 
Legation in Peking when the imperial Tzu-Hsi still received the “trembling” 
obeisances of the foreign envoys. , He was Italian minister to China from 
1911 to 1915 and witnessed the incredible changes of those days—the fall 
of Empire, the growth of foreign prestige and solidarity in China, even the 
first cracking of that solidarity in 1914 when for the first time a foreign 
power (Germany) suffered indignities at Chinese hands while the other 
powers looked on, unheeding that they watched the first match touched to 
an “anti-foreign” conflagration. (It has been our privilege to recognize a 
counterpart in the complacent attitude of the Powers during the more recent 
looting of the Russian Embassy at Peking.) Count Sforza has likewise 
made subsequent trips to China, and in all his experience there has not been 
content with the usual knowledge of the diplomat but has made it his busi- 
ness to become acquainted with the underlying China that is pulsing and real. 
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Yet with all this he tells us in his preface that because of the millions of 
books written about China and the comparative valuelessness of all but 
twenty or so of that number, he has for these many years resisted the demands 
of editors for another book “on China.” The present volume appears, he 
says, only in order to set forth sincerely and without bias the impressions 
gained on his 1927 voyage. 

The volume is just what it purports to be. Not a history, not an “interpre- 
tation,” but just a slim book of 185 pages of new impressions built upon a 
solid but unobtrusive foundation of old knowledge. And in the background 
you are constantly being reminded of a statement contained in the author’s 
preface: “In Europe all those who fear a revolution, desire a revolution, 
or pretend to have effected one, be it white or red, have this in comrnon: that 
in thinking constantly of the Russian revolution either to oppose it or to 
copy, they have come to forget that it is possible for other revolutions to 
develop, with ends other than ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat,’” (p. 9). 
Such a development he has witnessed in China. 

For so slim a volume, Count Sforza has been unusually comprehensive ; 
although he in all cases prefers to be allusive rather than exhaustive. Yet, 
however allusive, he never shirks the forthright phrase. As when, in the 
chapter on “Appearances and Realities of the ‘Awakening,’ ”’ he makes refer- 
ence to the sentiments which, he says, the ardent “die hards” of the Shanghai 
clubs are wont to utter loudly to one another during that most “sincere 
hour” of the cocktail or the highball: “that two or three European divisions, 
at most two or three, could settle matters in China without striking a blow, 
and that the most illustrious of the Tuchuns would fall in terror before them 
like the simplest coolies.” But, he says, if true, what next? “A thumb-pres- 
sure upon a rubber ball would leave traces quite as durable. No, something 
would remain: rancour and hate” (p. 19). 

And some pages further on he has the supreme courage to entitle a 
chapter “The Truth About Shanghai”! Presumptious as that may sound, 
he yet manages to compress within nine small pages a good many of the 
conflicting facts about that astonishing city—a city which, for the rest of the 
world, is symbolic rather than merely municipal. For this city he uses 
some interesting characterizations : 

“In the whole of the great Yangtze Valley (the backbone, the very sub- 
stance, in fact, of China) that which counts is Shanghai. City without roots, 
without soul, city to which not one of its citizens wishes to return to die— 
here all that counts is the dollar. Every consideration—political, moral, social 
—gives way to self-interest. Not even that: for self-interest is a reality, 
sharp and true, which takes on something of breadth and even of nobility 
when it plans far enough ahead. But in Shanghai, the city in which no one 
wishes to grow old, from which one departs as soon as his fortune is made, 
there is nothing but selfishness without ideals, for it is the selfishness of the 
immediate present” (p. 39). These are hard words, and he uses even 
harder as the chapter progresses; words which may be merited only in part 
or which may be wholly merited only amongst certain sections of the popu- 
lation; yet they form one very necessary element in this painting of a com- 
posit “truth.” And they form, to the mind of the author, the key to the 
seeming inconsistency to which he points—the spectacle of the most fanatic 
foreign “Sun Yat-sen enthusiasts” of 1911 becoming “partisans of an expe- 
dition of vengeance 28 years after (the Boxer trouble of) 1900 which would 
impose upon China the silence of inactivity for a dozen years: not more, for 
twelve years is ample for their purposes, provided the rubber ‘boom’ renews 


itself” (p. 40). 
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In discussing what may be the outcome of the antiquated state of ming 
that exists still in Shanghai, the author advances the possibility that if racia] 
compromises are not made, and in spite of the fact that the port is China’s 
strongest commercial center, the Chinese may “permit themselves the luxury 
of killing it off,” when power comes their way. He cites what happened to 
Yokohama’s industrial life: “the Japanese simply transported it off to the 
thoroughly Japanese town of Osaka” when foreign influence prevailed too 
strongly in the former port. 

_ Ina later chapter dealing with the League of Nations and its China rela- 
tionships, the author expresses the belief that the famous article 19 of the 
Covenant, which has to do with the reéxamination of treaties rendered 
inapplicable by the course of events, “seems to have been written for the 
China of today” (p. 49), yet at the time of writing—in 1928—he believe: 
that no group in China desired the close scrutiny which such an international 
examination would entail. Also he believes that such an examination would 
be misunderstood at Washington, and that it is to the League’s most imme- 
diate interest not to risk such misinterpretation. After all, he says, China 
is on the shore of the Pacific, and is it to be conceived that Japan would fee! 
differently in such a matter than the United States indubitably would regard- 
ing the possible activities of an organization, largely European, in, say, the 
Argentine? (p. 5). Obviously the author envisages for the League a “hands 
off” policy in the Pacific for some time to come. 

Count Sforza is perhaps most interesting in his chapters dealing with 
industrial conditions. He knows the “ancient and honorable principles” of 
labor in China, and in contrasting the paternalistic atmosphere of the ol 
workshops with that of modern “efficiency” factories he puts his finger 
on one of the simplest and yet most potent causes of labor unrest. This 
is best stated in the following sidelights, the first on a Japanese filature, the 
second on a Chinese: 

“In the Japanese filature wages are good, working hours are not exces- 
sive for the Far East. I traversed the work galleries accompanied by a 
Japanese inspector; the thousands of young Chinese girls held themselves 
rigid and mute, as on parade, their eyes fixed on their machines. Such were 
the orders. 

“In the Chinese filature, where certainly every one was more poorly paid 
and where everything was dirty, a sort of gaiety reigned among the workers. 
there were even pleasantries about the enormous height of the foreign devil 
who walked past them between two diminutive Cantonese directors. . . . This 
is all that remains—little enough—of the bonhomie of the old Chinese indus- 
try” (p. 55). Yet it is enough to cause us less astonishment over the type 
of demands prevalent among Chinese strikers, who seek first of all “to be 
treated as human beings and not as machines.” These demands, submitted 
to foreign mill owners during the author’s 1927 visit to Shanghai, listed as 
“non-compromise essentials” the following: “more courteous treatment from 
supervisors ; the right to talk to each other during their work. The demands 
for higher wages and shorter working hours were among those for which 
the strike committee was authorized to negotiate. It is well to remember these 
facts if one wishes to understand the labor problem in China” (p. 54). 

The chapters on the Customs, Salt and Postal services are necessarily in 
arrears of the latest developments, but they constitute a sound analysis of a 
situation whereby the management of essential revenues by foreigners became 
necessary. He believes that this foreign management alone served to safe- 
guard these revenues during the years of military turmoil and political chaos 
just past, but adds that, particularly in the Customs Service, it would have 
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been wiser to forestall Chinese criticism by an earlier opening of responsible 
positions to Chinese incumbents, “even if it were certain that a European 
would serve better” (p. 67). And later: “The personal integrity of Hart 
and his successors is beyond question. It is the system which can be incrim- 
inated, an absolute and sovereign system operating in a country where public 
opinion is arousing itself. There one comes across grave errors in psychol- 
ogy” (p- 68). In a later chapter he deals with the salt revenue become 
a pawn between rival generals. 

There are three chapters devoted to missions in China, one to the crisis 
in Protestant missions, one to Catholic, and one to the “Religious Protecto- 
rate.” Count Sforza has no faith in the ultimate Christianization of China. 
For one thing, there is no Christian solidarity, comparable, for instance, to 
that operative among Mohammedans. The only hope he foresees for the sur- 
vival of the Catholic church as already established in China lies in the with- 
drawal of foreign administration: “leave the Chinese church in the hands 
of national elements, so that popular sentiment may become favorable to 
Catholicism when the signs which mark it as a foreign religion begin to 
disappear” (p. 95). Protestantism, in spite of the new preponderance of 
Americans in the China mission field and the consequent alteration in tech- 
nique, has, he considers, suffered more of late than Catholicism in China, 
ostensibly because it has become enveloped in the general anti-British hatred 
of recent years; yet the author finds a deeper reason, ‘‘founded in psycho- 
logical law . . .” namely that “one detests above all those who have prom- 
ised much and given little. This is the case with the Protestant missions” 
(p. 83). 

Before discussing in detail the operations of several foreign powers in 
China (Britain, Germany, Russia and Japan) the author permits himself 
one last chapter of generality and surmise—“The Empire as a Chinese Con- 
cept.” Here he admits that “it is difficult for us to think other than as 
Europeans—and according as we think European-wise about things Chinese 
we are certain to deceive ourselves. . . .” (p. 104) ; yet he concludes by mak- 
ing what one might call a provisional prophesy. ‘The empire was an idol. 
The idol has fallen into the mire. Contrary to what happens in Europe, 
where never has a fallen monarchy been restored to life, it is possible that 
the empire might one day be revived in China. 

“But this would not be, certainly, the work of those who have witnessed 
the idol honored and dishonored in turn. It will be for a later generation 
to decide.” —E.G. 
THE SOUL OF CHINA 


By Richard Wilhelm 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1928. G$3.75 


IN CHINA 
By Abel Bonnard 
G. Routledge & Sons, London, 1926 


CHINA’S MILLIONS 
By Anne Louise Strong 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1928. G$4.00 

It is not easy to appraise these three books of German, French and 
American authorship under a single review. Only the first two are truly 
comparable in their purpose. They aim at presenting a composite and 
inclusive picture of China and Chinese life in all its manifestations. It 
must be conceded that this difficult end has been achieved fairly well. The 
third book is of a very different calibre. In the first place it would be better 
described as two books, and, indeed, the author has divided it into two dis- 
tinct sections which have little to connect them. One is entitled “Mass 
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Revolt in Central China” and the other “The Trail Across China’s North. 
West,” and both are thoroughly journalistic accounts of interesting, impor- 
tant but quite limited facets of Chinese life. This book is well illustrated 
with photographs. 

As the title of the division indicates, the first half of “China’s Mijj- 
lions” is, according to the notice on the book cover, “a graphic report” of 
what the author saw and heard during 1927 in the war zone around Hankow. 
and of the political and social revolution going on in central China. The 
theme of this part is confined mainly to the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. 
One may well demur, however, at accepting the remainder of the notice 
which calls it a “brilliant social analysis.” It is difficult to find traces of 
anything worthy of the name of analysis of the situation, other than the 
slight selection and arrangement necessary to give coherence and jour- 
nalistic appeal to what otherwise might have been a very confused mass of 
anecdotes and incidents. Impressions of various phases of the labour, move- 
ment in central China, the activities of the generals about Hankow, the 
workings of the revolution and the nationalist sentiment among the peas- 
ants of the central provinces, the part played by Chinese women in the 
revolution: these are the highlights of a graphic picture of one section of 
China in 1927. The second division is a good travel story of the usual 
beguiling and superficial type. Here the author describes an automobile 
journey which she made in company with a number of Russians (includ- 
ing the Soviet Representative, Borodin) through North-West China and 
Mongolia into Siberia. It is noticeable throughout the book that the writer 
shows considerable sympathy for the regime of the Soviet. As a good 
story, the book can be recommended; as a picture and report of one of 
China’s problems it has some value; as a source from which to draw con- 
clusions on the trend of Chinese life and thought it is incomplete and dan- 
gerous. 

The first two books have much material in common and show many 
similarities in their construction. Both are products of no small literary 
ability; they come from men with a gift of sympathetic observation, pos- 
sessed of a happy quality of apt and compelling description, critics of 
catholic outlook and seasoned judgment. Yet with these likenesses it is desir- 
able to point out a distinction which is due not only to nationality. “In 
China” is an account of a visitor to China in 1920, an unusually acute and 
appreciative type of visitor admittedly, but none the less, a visitor. Wil- 
helm’s book, on the other hand, is the work of a man who has known 
China and her people intimately for the past 25 years. As he says in his 
preface: “I saw old China which seemed destined to last for centuries upon 
centuries. I witnessed the collapse and saw new life budding from the 
ruins.” It is thus hardly surprising that the German book attains more 
closely to its objective of presenting “the soul of China” than the other 
which is primarily the impression of a man “in China,” but which does 
also give some suggestion of the spirit of China. 

In the first book, Wilhelm has given a well-rounded and mature por- 
trayal of all aspects of Chinese life. While of course such a book cannot 
provide all the detailed information necessary for the student of any special 
problem of China, it will be found that a remarkable amount of reliable 
information and sane judgment is contained here on political, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and international matters. The information is not all set 
out in logical classification but is often woven into the substance of the 
book with a wealth of anecdote, of legend and ancient history. Yet again 
it is enlivened by illuminating sketches of the varied forms of human activ- 
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ity in many departments of China's life, alternating with delightful pic- 
tures of old-world China, of temples, gardens, feasts and holy mountains. 
One gathers the impression more and more as one reads that here is an 
author who has become really steeped in the very essence of China. The 
book does truly radiate a distinctive, not to say unique atmosphere. 


It is somewhat unfair to single out any one portion of the work for 
praise or censure, but the chapter on “Missionaries in China” seems to 
demand notice. Wilhelm candidly admits and discusses: the defects and 
problems of missionary enterprise in a highly cultured nation. The fol- 
lowing statement coming from one who has done extensive missionary 
work in China, seems significant: “A church in the midst of a cultured 
nation can only constitute itself: it cannot stand under the guidance of an 
alien nation without being itself condemned to inferiority. I never chris- 
tened anyone in China and have therefore perhaps come closer into touch 
with the nature of the people. Moreover, I have never suffered from con- 
flicts arising from the adherence of undesirable converts.” Wilhelm is 
none the less a Christian, but he clearly sees the difficulties that loom up 
when “people so often mix up civilisation and religion. ‘The cultivated 
section of the Chinese population regarded it as presumptuous that the 
missionaries, guests upon Chinese soil, did not hesitate to drag into the 
dust what was precious to the souls of the people as its highest and holiest 
possession, and that they did so without any provocation.” 


The subject of missions gives a good point of comparison with Bon- 
nard’s book, which also has a little space devoted to this question. It also 
indicates one of the main grounds of criticism against “In China.” The 
French author deals with what is surely an important matter in China, 
solely by describing the several Catholic missions and Jesuit schools which 
he visited. Here as in much of his book there is little or no attempt at 
analysis or discussion of any major Chinese question as a problem. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the few attempts at appraisal or judgment of Chinese affairs 
are made in an atmosphere of enthusiastic French patriotism, which tends 
to lessen the worth of the opinion of an otherwise able writer. The sterling 
qualities of the French naval officers and consular agents, the worth of the 
Jesuit teachers, the glories of French civilisation and philosophy are all 
paraded. “They saw that the victories of the Entente had been obtained 
under French auspices everywhere and could be referred back to the com- 
mand of our generals; . . . They were sure of their opinion that it was 
our race that had saved the world by its simple heroism under the sun of 
glory which has never set upon the French horizon.” One can hardly 
commend such naive expressions of patriotism in a book which is expected 
to receive any international appreciation. 


A second comparison of some interest is on the matter of the introduc- 
tion of western industrialism into China. Neither author deals with the 
technical or even the economic aspects of this problem, but both express an 
opinion. Wilhelm while admitting the profound and generally deplorable 
results of the means by which industrialism has been introduced, is quite 
emphatic that China “has travelled along the road of accepting the mechan- 
ical culture of Europe too far to leave room for any possibility of retrac- 
ing her steps,” and then indicates some of the forces that may be utilised 
to save China from all the phases of capitalistic industrialism in the West. 
Bonnard, on the other hand, merely confines himself to an attack (in rather 
short-sighted fashion, forgetting the possible compulsion of necessity) upon 
the more obvious cultural evils of industrialism. 
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Even through the veil of translation one can discern notable differences 
of style. It is probable that both books would appear better in their 
original languages; but even translated, the clarity, conciseness and concrete 
description of the French author with his frank display of feelings and 
prejudices, contrasts markedly with the philosophic vagueness and_pro- 
found feeling of the German with his embracing and balanced judgments. 
If only because of his powers of abstraction (which are not, however, 
such as to obscure or mar the interest of the description), one feels that 
Wilhelm has the subtler appreciation of the real soul of China. The one 
slight criticism that may be levelled against him is that occasionally he 
scarcely does justice to the western powers in China in his support of the 
Chinese cause. How far the differences brought out in these few com- 
parisons between the two books can be ascribed to differences in national 
temperament, is an interesting but highly uncertain piece of speculation. 
Both works are to be recommended; the German one very warmly indeed. 

—W.L.H. 
REPORT OF THE IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH mn OS 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1928. 1s 5d postpaid 

This volume contains the report and a summary of the recommendations 
made by the conference on imperial agricultural research held in England 
under the auspices of the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The important part of the book is contained in the report proper of some 
50 pages. In it, under such headings as: Veterinary Science, Animal Nutri- 
tion, Soils and Fertilisers, Plant Breeding, Entomology, Preservation and 
Transport, Agricultural Economics, is a noteworthy collection of recommen- 
dations and information. The material thus summarised should be of valuc 
in the development of agricultural research both in the British Empire and in 
other nations. Especially worthy of attention is Appendix C at the end 
of the book, which gives a list of the documents prepared for the confer- 
ence. These include a number of papers relating to agricultural research 
in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. —W.L.H. 
MIGRATION LAWS AND TREATIES, VOL. I! 

International Labour Office, Geneva, 1928 

This second volume of a series of three is devoted to a study of immigra- 
tion laws and regulations. “The phenomena studied in Vol. I from the 
point of view of the country of emigration are now studied from the point 
of view of the country of destination. After consideration of general data 
relating to the definition of the immigrant, the following are studied in 
turn: provisions limiting freedom of immigration, public and private organi- 
sations entrusted with the supervision or development of immigration, 
arrangements for the instruction and preparation of immigrants, the recruit- 
ment and employment of foreign workers, reception of immigrants, their 
protection during the journey and in the country which receives them, the 
position in which they are generally placed during their stay, and their 
repatriation. Moreover, a chapter is devoted to the special provisions gov- 
erning continental immigration.” 

The volume is constructed in a very convenient form. Each section 
besides setting out the actual regulations enforced by the various countries, 
is prefaced by a short lucid statement covering the whole field of the sec- 
tion. These introductory surveys should be of great value for consultation. 
Chapter I in particular has four pages given over to an account of the modi- 
fication of immigration policies that has come about in recent years, as a 
result of new social and economic conditions. Considerations of a patriotic, 
eugenic, economic, and political nature have all contributed to the world- 
wide growth of restriction upon immigration. —W. L. H. 
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FACTORY WORKERS IN TANGKU 
By Sung-ho Lin 
Social Research Department, China Foundation. Peiping, 1928 

This is an intensive study of labour conditions in two modern Chinese 
factories, the Chiu Ta Salt Refinery and the Pacific Alkali Works at Tangku. 
It gives an excellent detailed account of the fairly good standards of living 
enjoyed by the workers of these two factories. Attention is paid to wage- 
rates, housing conditions, welfare activities, and the family life of the work- 
ers. The text is supported by numerous photographs and tables including a 
schedule-form used for the investigation of the various conditions. The fol- 
lowing significant statement occurs in the preface by L. K. Tao in reference 
to the Chinese view of their labour problems: 

“While we fully realise the predominant role of labour and the necessity 
of giving it its due share in the distribution of the national income, we should, 
nevertheless, make the development of industries a concern ahead of every- 
thing else. . . . When the existence of the nation’s industry, which is still 
in its infancy, is threatened by the unfair competition of other countries, 
it is believed that it should be saved even at the temporary sacrifice of labour. 
This point, be it understood, is made not to justify the ill treatment received 
by Chinese workers in many of the factories in this country, but merely to 


show a possible happening in the course of industrial development here.” 
—W. L. H. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
Legislative Series, Vol. Vi, 1925, Parts | and II 
Geneva, 1928 
These two volumes contain a good deal of valuable information on 
labour legislation affecting Pacific countries. The following sections are 


worth notice: 

Australia (pp. 49-213). Twelve sections on recent labour laws in the 
Australian States. 

Canada (pp. 300-345). Five sections, including the Dominion Act on 
the investigation of industrial disputes. 

Japan (pp. 930-945). Two ordinances in reference to employment 
bureaux and the unemployment census. 

League of Nations. (pp. 984-990). Mining regulations in the mandated 
territories of the South Seas. 

New Zealand (pp. 1154-1237). Three sections, including recent laws 
on conciliation and arbitration. —W.L. H. 
ASPECTS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By K. Capper Johnson 


John Middleton Frankland 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928. G$2.00 


The chief interest of this little volume lies in the plan which it inaugu- 
rates. Here the Yale University Press publishes for the Brooks-Bright 
Foundation the first prize essays in the Anglo-American Relations award 
offered by Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten of New York, founder of the last 
named institution. According to the terms of this award, and with the 
purpose of “promoting permanent friendship and understanding between 
Great Britain, the British Dominions and the United States . . . by deal- 
ing only in fundamental causes that are the source of real difficulties,” two 
prize essays setting forth some aspect of Anglo-American Relations. are 
selected annually from amongst those submitted by undergraduate students 
of Oxford and Yale. The two essays here published constitute the first 
awards. In the words of the introduction, the essays are presented in order 
to contrast the thought of British and American students in this field, and 
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in the hope that they may lead toward the creation of the internationa! 
mind, the mind capable of discussing international questions with a mini- 
mum of partisanship and a maximum of fairness and fidelity to principles 
of universal applicability.” 

The first essay is upon “The Historical Significance of the American 
Revolution in the Development of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” 


by K. Capper Johnson of Queen’s College, Oxford. It represents an exam- 


ination of the sources of the old conflict and the influences which grew out 
of it and later had bearing upon the further development of Britain's 
colonial policy and upon the growth of constitutional forms of government 
in the entities which form the British Commonwealth of Nations. Mr 
Johnson has since received his degree of B.A. at Oxford, after an inter- 
vening year at Harvard on a Davison Scholarship. 

The second essay deals with “The Influence of International Track 
upon British-American Relations,” by John Middleton Frankland of Yak 
University, and is designed to encourage “a judicial attitude toward a ques- 
tion of prime importance.” —E.G 
SHADOW SHAPES 


(Memoirs of a Chinese Student in America) 
Peking Leader Press, Peking, 1928. $2.00 Mex. 


Shadow Shapes is a gripping record because it is so obviously true. 
It is a record of the whirlpool of American life into which one Chinese 
youth plunged in his search for a western education. It is of special 
interest because of its arresting picture of conflicting racial cultures, its 
moving struggle with prejudice, its portrayal of the new life’s myriad 
appeals to the susceptibilities of young easterners in a strange and to some 
extent hostile environment. To anyone familiar with the problems of 
young foreign students in America it is an authentic human document. To 


one unfamiliar it is a revealing record. —E.G. 
CHINESE MISSIONS 

By Joseph Judson Taylor 

Walter Neale, New York, 1928. G$2.00 


A little book of 103 pages “traversing with giant strides” (says the 
publisher’s note) such fields as the Chinese country, people, early religious. 
Christian outlook and the “Chinese Problem” in general, by a Methodist 
divine who has never visited China and has “only a derived knowledge of 
that wonderful country and its historic people,” through reading and talk- 
ing with missionaries and other travelers. In his preface Mr. Taylor 
rather naively states that he has “tried to deal with matters that have 
elements of stability and are likely to be as true next year as they are this.” 
This of China! 

He writes the volume because he has “long esteemed it (China) the 
greatest of mission fields” and firmly believes that “success is assured.” 
E. G. 


INDIA: THE NEW PHASE ' 
By Sir Stanley Reed and P. R. Cadell 
Philip Allan & Co., Ltd., London, 1928. 3s 6d 

A brief volume of 169 pages by the former editor of the Times of 
India, in collaboration with Mr. P. R. Cadell of the Indian Civil Service. 
retired. The book, giving a concise account of India today, is designed 
as an introduction to the further study of the Indian Empire’s social, 
political and economic problems. Special attention is paid to the reforms 
and their working, to the questions of defence, education and social prog- 
ress, and to the future methods which must come into use in connection 
with India in a “world in the grip of new emotions.” In this last chap- 
ter on “Looking Forward,” this statement is made: “The history of the 


le 
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British Commonwealth is the development of responsible government and 
self-governing political institutions in every part of the whole, all being 
not only secure within the Empire and under the Crown, but stronger 
because they are within that Empire. Although conditions in India are 
widely different from those obtaining within the Dominions, it is impossi- 
ble to imagine any other destiny for that great country.” The authors then 
propose four primary tasks for the government of India during the coming 
“intermediary” stage, and while they recognize the essential need for Indian 
cooperation they regard it as fundamentally Britain’s job. In “the words of 
Milton: ‘When God wants a hard thing done, he tells it to his English- 
men.’ We have a hard thing to do; it will be made the easier if we try 
to understand it and to understand the standpoint of our Indian fellow- 
citizens.” —E.G. 
UNFATHOMED JAPAN 

By Harold W. Foght 


Alice Robbins Foght 
Macmillan, New York, 1928. G$5.00 


As a rather gay record of travelers in a strange land, this volume belies 
the ponderous feel of it and has the appeal that travel books often have 
for stay-at-homes. It is attractively bound, pleasantly written, and its 438 
pages are liberally interspersed with delightful photographs. Beyond that, 
it cannot be said to have added greatly to the sum total of information con- 
cerning “unfathomed Japan,” although the various items of interest and 
personal experience may often be the very things a potential traveler most 
wishes to know. —E. G. 
STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
Edited by Persia Campbell, R. C. Mills and G. V. Portus 
Issued by the New South Wales Branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, in association with 
Macmillan & Company, New York, 1928 


This 258-page book is made up of the following chapters: “The Nat- 
ural Resources of Australia,” by Griffith Taylor; “The Australian Stand- 
ard of Living,” by D. T. Sawkins; “Development and Migration,” by 
F, A. Bland; “The Tariff Policy and Its Effect on Australian Develop- 
ment,” by J. B. Brigden; “Australian Loan Policy,” by R. C. Mills; 
“Australian Banking Policy,” by H. Teare ; “Australian Trade in the Pacific,” 
by E. T. McPhee; “Australian Treaty Rights and Obligations,’ by K. H. 
Bailey; “Australian Defence Policy,’ by Brigadier-General R. Campbell ; 
“A Labour View of Pacific Problems,” by R. S. Ross; “The Australian 
Mandate in New Guinea,” by the Rev. J. Burton; “Australian Policy in 
Papua,” by Sir J. H. P. Murray. 

These are preliminary studies made by members of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in preparation for the Kyoto Conference of the Institute. 
This volume will be reviewed in full in a later issue of Pacific Affairs. 

—B. M. 
THE BEGGING DEER 
By Dorothy Rowe 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. G$2.00 


These eight simple stories about the children of Japan are told in a 
sympathetic way. A charming one tells about a little embryonic artist whose 
mother complained that if Yuki wasn’t dreaming she was drawing pictures. 
Yuki had a most unhappy time trying to learn to add, until one day, wonder 
of wonders, she stumbled onto the fact that by drawing six rickshas and six 
rickshas she got the correct answer—twelve rickshas ! 

The colored illustrations lack the skill and delicacy of Japanese drawings 
and are not by any means up to the standard of the stories. —B.M. 
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MEXICO: AMERICAN POLICIES ABROAD 
By J. Fred Rippy, Jose Vasconcelos and Guy Stevens 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. G$1.50 


This is the first volume of a series entitled “American Policies Abroad,” 
being published by the University of Chicago Press for the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. Section I, “The United States and Mexico, 1910- 
1927,” is by J. Fred Rippy, the historian. II, “A Mexican’s Point of View,” 
is by Jose Vasconcelos, candidate for the presidency of Mexico, and III, 
“An American Point of View,” is by Guy Stevens, who has for several 
years been director of the Association of Producers of Petroleum in 
Mexico. 

This is a provocative way to handle a subject such as American For- 
eign Policies and gives one the mental stimulus of listening to a spirited 
debate, for each man writes earnestly from his own particular point of 
view and the reader is left to make his own deductions. —B.M. 


THE JAPANESE ENTHRONEMENT CEREMONIES 
By D. C. Holtom 
The Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo, 1928 


An attractive paper-bound volume of 146 pages, containing 3 color plates 
and 28 illustrations of the Enthronement ceremonies and its regalia. Dr. 
Holtom’s book deals with the Enthronement ceremonies and their interpre- 
tation. The chapters are: The Imperial Regalia; The Mirror; The Sword; 
The Jewels; The Ceremonies in Outline; The Sokui Rei; The Ceremony of 
Ascending the Throne; Preparations for the Daijo Sai; The Daijo Sai: The 
Great New Food Festival; Epilogue: The Meaning of the Ceremonies. ‘The 
hook abounds in mythology of Japan and is simply and carefully i. 

—B.M. 


JAPANESE ALL 
By J. Ingram Bryan 
Methuen & Co., Ltd,, London, 1928. 6s 


The book is made up of twenty essays written by Dr. Bryan, who was 
Professor for sixteen years in Japanese colleges and extension lecturer for 
the University of Cambridge in Japanese History and Civilization. The 
essays are largely concerned with the people and culture of Japan. Some 
of them are written with whimsy and humor which may not always 
be pleasing to the Japanese. As a young Japanese stated who read the 
book, “Dr. Bryan picks out rare incidents that are startling and makes them 
seem usual. His idea is to amuse rather than to inform.” —B.M. 


GEOPOLITIK des PAZIFISCHEN OZEANS 
By Karl Haushofer 

Siebzehn Karten und Tafelin 

Kurt Vowinckel, Berlin-Grunewald, 1927 


The purpose of the book by Dr. Haushofer is given in the sub-title: 
“Studien tiber die Wechselbeziehungen Zwischen Geographie und Geschichte.” 
From standard works on geology, geography, ethnology, history, and politics, 
the author has culled material familiar to students of Pacific affairs, but 
perhaps not to the German readers, to whom the volume seems particularly 
addressed. As a record of the written contributions to the knowledge of 
Pacific countries, “Geopolitik” will find a place on library shelves; the anno- 
tated Bibliography (40 pages) is helpful. aut; B,C. 
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Pamphlets 


CHINESISCH-DEUTSCHER ALMANACH, 1929-1930 

China-Institut 5 

Frankfurt am Main : : ; : ; : ; 
A most interesting collection of information compiled in cooperation 


with the Far Eastern Association of Berlin, the East-Asiatic Union of 
Hamburg-Bremen, the German-Chinese Union of Dresden and the Union 
of the Friends of East-Asian Art, of Cologne. There is an exposition of 
the Chinese Calendar with a comparative schedule of dates for the year; 
several articles by Richard Wilhelm, author of “The Soul of China,” on 
Goethe’s translation from the “Chinese Courtship,” and its sources, Chinese 
art and customs (with Institute discussion), etc.; an article on the Place 
of Bronzes in Chinese Art, by Alfred Salmony; and a comprehensive bibli- 
ography with brief characterizations. There are a number of handsome 
full-page art reproductions. 


CULTURE CONTACT IN CHINA 
By Maurice T. Price 
Social Forces Press, December, 1928 


A reprint from “Social Forces,” Vol. VII, No. 2, setting forth some of 
the natural trends and their conditioning by the cultural setting in China. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 
State Bank of the U. S. S. R. 
Moscow, January to November, 1928 


A series of official reports (in English) on various aspects of economic 
life in Soviet Russia, such as the Textile Industry, Central Banks, Internal 
Loans, Chemical Industry, Consumers’ Cooperation, Foreign Banks and 
Foreign Trade, etc., etc. 


A PRECURSOR OF PERRY 

The Story of Takano Nagahide 

By Herbert H. Gowen 

University of Washington Chapbooks, Seattle, 1928. 65¢ 


A well-known Orientalist writes an interesting little tale—extremely 
discursive but charming—of the “martyr to New Japan,” who opposed what 
the author refers to as the “hermetical closing” of his country in the era 
prior to the coming of the “Black Ships.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Announcement of Courses 
University of Washington Bulletin, Seattle, 1928-29 


The University of Washington has built a name for itself in the depart- 
ment of international relations. This bulletin gives the University’s aim 
in offering courses in this field, and cites the international advantages, 
especially from a Pacific point of view, of location in the port city of 
Seattle. In 1928 a series of lectures was given on each of the following 
subjects: Problems of the Pacific Area, Problems of the International 
Mind, Problems in International Technique. For 1929 distinguished visit- 
ing professors are expected to carry out this plan. 

As for regular courses, this bulletin announces a large variety of stud- 
ies in Pacific and Oriental subjects in the departments of History, Political 
Science, Business Administration, Sociology and Geography; Interna- 
tional Relations in Law, History and Political Science; Foreign ‘Trade, 
Shipping, International Banking and Finance, Migrations, etc. 


THE NEW ORDER IN CHINA 

The Ex-British Concession at Hankow and the Chen-O’Malley Agreement 
By J. B. Condliffe 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 

Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, London S. W. 1 


The circumstances and text of the famous agreement, together with a 
brief story of the ex-concession’s establishment, and the later working out 
of the agreement under the Directorship of Dr. L. N. Chang, with a sum- 
mary of the resulting economic conditions. By the Research Secretary 
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of the Institute of Pacific Relations, formerly Professor of Economics a: 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ZONE 


Economic Bureau, Chinese Eastern Railway, 1928 
An interesting booklet with many colored charts and maps, statistical 


tables, etc., dealing with the territory and problems of the dual-owned rail- 
way of North Manchuria. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Amsterdam : 
Four publications of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, deal- 


ing with History and Present State of Scientific Research in Netherlands 
Indies in Botanical Investigation, Vulcanology, Chemical Investigation, 
Geography. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Bulletin of the Information and Reference Section 
international Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris, October-November, 1928 

This bulletin contains plans for making the arts of the world as stir- 
ring, popular and fruitful of international understanding as the Olympic 
games. These plans were made at a meeting of the International Congress 
of Popular Arts held October 7-14, 1928, at Prague, and five sections 
were formed, namely: (1) Historical studies; (2) Architecture, Domestic 
Decoration, Handicrafts, etc.; (3) Textiles, Popular Imagery, etc.; (4) 
Music and Song; (5) Dancing, Theater and Popular Arts. Motions pro- 
posed and adopted include encouraging of exhibitions of folk dances and 
songs, films of them, study and scientific broadcasting of folk songs; 
museums of popular art; exchange of films of popular art. Encouragement 
of popular arts among urban and rural workers as a healthy and uplifting 
means of recreation was proposed by the International Labour Office. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
Volume Xill, 2, January, 1 
Edited by Parker Thomas Moon 
Columbia University, 1929 
A series of addresses and papers presented at the annual meeting of 


the Academy of Political Science in the city of New York, November 
23, 1928. 


ANGLO-FRENCH PROJECT FOR LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


British White Paper 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
International Conciliation, New York, January, 1929 


The Address of Viscount Grey of Fallodon and the Debate in the 
House of Commons. 


JAPANESE INVESTMENTS AND EXPENDITURES IN MANCHURIA 


From 1907 to 1926 
South Manchuria Railway Company 
New York Office, February, 1929 
“It is rare indeed that a Financial Statement of a great railroad con- 
£ 


tains figures which are seen to be enriched with romance, with broad exten- 
sion of modern civilization, with marvellous achievements and resources, 
with the maintenance of peace and order, all of which combine to make 
human life a pleasure, where formerly existence itself was a struggle with 
nature or against the raids of invading hordes.” So begins an explanatory 
section following the tabulations of investment set forth in this compila- 
tion by the company which represents Japan’s largest total investment in 
the three Eastern Provinces of China. It is issued in English by the New 
York office of the South Manchuria Railway, 342 Madison Avenue: 
Toshi Go, American Representative. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for English 
language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 
CHINA-GENERAL 
CENTER FOR TRAINING Rurat Workers, A; by Chi-pao Cheng; the China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, January 5, 1929. 

“The Chinese population is essentially agricultural. About 80 per cent of 
her people, very conservatively estimated, live in rural districts. The present ten- 
dencies toward industrialization and city development have little changed the char- 
acter of her population in the main. Probably in the next twenty or thirty years, 
the condition will remain about the same, if we can trust some oi the conclusions 
advanced by a few noteworthy sociologists. Consequently, the rural population in 
China constitutes a very important problem, particularly along the line of edu- 
cation.” 

CHIANG THE SoipréR CuLtivates Peace; by Henry Misselwitz; the New York Times 
Magasine, New York, January 6, 1929, 

“The first President oi the Nanking National Government of China—General 
Chiang Kai-shek—believes that the two greatest problems facing his country are 
the demobilization of the armies and the beginning of national reconstruction. There 
are still hundreds of thousands of men under arms in all parts of the country. The 
General estimates that China has nearly 1,500,000 men whose sole livelihood is, and 
has been for years, the sword.” 

Cuina’s Future Poricy; -# Dr. Wang Chung-hui; the Week in China (American), 
Peking, December 22, 1 

Dr. Wang states Age the final aim of the Nationalist government is a democracy, 
but before this can be attained a transitory period is necessary to educate the people. 
The purpose of national assembly is to decide upon “the way in which economic and 
educational reconstruction is to be carried out.” The economic development includes 
rapid means of communication and improvement of the canal system, promotion 
of agriculture and national industries; reform taxation, development of public 
schools. 

Dr. Wang also explains that in addition to administrative, legislative and judi- 
cial departments China wants a court of impeachment and an independent civil 
service department “which will serve to sweep away some of the worst practices in 
administration.” 

“ . .. A general revision of the old treaties, on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity, is our recognised aim, and we desire to achieve it by peaceful means 
with the support of the great powers.” 

CHINESE REACTION To Mr. Epwarpks’ RESIGNATION ; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, January 12, 1929. 

CoMMERCIAL ASPECTS oF TRANS-PaciFIC COMMUNICATION ; by Captain Milton S. Davis; 
Pan Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, February, 1929 

“Since the beginning of our recorded history, most of our major wars have been 
caused in order to control the highways of commerce. The Germans had nearly 
completed the ‘Berlin to Bagdad’ railway. It took the World War to stop it. 

“With the increased speed of communication by radio and airplane, the control 
of these necessary adjuncts to commerce became vital.” 

ComMeERcIAL AVIATION IN CHINA; by Captain Theodore Ching; reprinted from the Far 
Eastern Review; Pan Pacific ’ Progress, Los Angeles, February, 1929. 

Destitution AMONG RussIANS IN CHINA; a report presented by a well-known Russian 
in Shanghai; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 22, 1928. 

END oF THE CHINESE Civit, War, THE; editorial; the Economist, London, January 5, 


“With the New Year dawns a big new hope for China.” 
EXTERRITORIALITY—AN AMERICAN ViEW; by Edward S. Corwin; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, December 22, 1928. 
FERMENT IN CHINA, THE; editorial; the Economist, London, December 29, 1929. 

“The widespread interest which China has been arousing for the last four or 
five years is one of the remarkable phenomena of a world in which the claims on 
the attention of ‘the man in the street? are more numerous and more varied than 
at almost any time in history. How is it that, on this surfeited and preoccupied 
modern consciousness, China has lately succeeded in making a sharp and continuous 
impression?” 

ForeicNers IN Cuina, A Statistica, Survey—with charts; by Dr. Friedrich Otte; the 
Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, December, 1928. 
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Frau Sun Yat-sens STetLuNG 1m Poxitiscuen Lesen Cuinas (The Position of Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen in China’s Political Life) ; by Gustav Amann; Ostasiatische Rundschaw, 
Hamburg, January 16, 1929. 

Giimpses Into THE UniversitiEs; by Quentin Pan; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, January 17, 1929. 

Mr. Pan believes that what is the matter with many of the universities which 
have been springing up in China in the past few years “like bamboo shoots after 
a spring shower” is not lack of finance but “of proper standards and efficient man- 
agement.” The student “is overloaded with often more than twenty-five or thirty 
hours of class work a week, whereas half of this number of hours is sufficient to 
keep any conscientious youth busy. He does and can do nothing except attend 
classes. He exercises no faculty other than that of hearing. Very few know how 
to make good use of the library, poorly equipped though it is, even if they have time. 
As victims of the lecturing method, many cannot even read plain English, and to 
them a large part of the stack room will forever remain a mystery. And the num- 
ber of such victims is rapidly increasing.” 

N THE Eve or Cutnese Tarire Autonomy; by C. Y. W. Meng; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, January 26, 1929. 

“Having been bound by a limited tariff for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, as a result of which there has been a tremendous loss of revenue to the Chinese 
exchequer, China has at last freed herself from the imperialistic yoke as a result 
of her strenuous efforts.” 

ProposaL FoR A LAW GOVERNING THE Press, THE; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, January 5, 1929 

Socra, LecIsLaATION IN CuiNnaA; by C. S. Chan; International Labour Review, Geneva, 
January, 1929. 

A study of the evolution of the new social legislation that has been introduced 
into China by the Nationalist Government. It is pointed out that “the entire social 
policy of the Nationalist Party springs from the last of the three great principles 
(the right of the people to decent conditions of life) that were formulated by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, and are still the basis of the Kuomintang programme.” In practice 
this pursuance of Dr. Sun’s doctrine has taken the form of “reformist State Social- 
ism, but it is not the result of a collaboration between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists.” It is claimed that important results have been achieved especially in 
the Kwangtung province. “Wage-rates, both in the country and in the towns have 
risen substantially and faster than the cost of living; the organization of the workers 
is rapidly improving; the social institutions set up by the unions (employment 
agencies, schools, relief institutions, etc.) are increasing in number; the use of col- 
lective agreements is becoming almost a matter of course; finally—and this result 
is particularly important—the social position of the worker has improved, and he 
is now the equal of the employer, the soldier, and the scholar.” 

The article contains an appendix giving the text of the principal measures of 
social legislation enacted by the Nationalists, regulations which have not before 
been translated into English. 

Troop DISBANDMENT AND FINanctal, REForM—Acip TrEsts oF THE REVOLUTION; by 
P. T. Chen; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 19, 1929. 


CULTURES 
At tHe Heart of Deso.ation; by. Ben Robertson, Jr., and McCoy Hill; Travel, 
February, 1929. 

In the great South Australian Desert—life in the lonely “Stony Desert” of 
the Northern Territory and among the Australian primitives. 

Cu1na Founpation Recarns Its INDEPENDENCE, THE; editorial; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, January 19, 1929. 

“Two great Conferences are being held during the New Year week; one is 
the Disbandment Conference at Nanking, the other is the Seventh Regular Meet- 
ing of the China Foundation at Hangchow. 

. The comparison may seem at first sight too far-fetched. But to 
those who have followed the recent developments concerning the China Founda- 
tion, the fundamental issues involved in the Hangchow Conference of a few Chinese 
and American trustees are certainly no less important than those to be discussed 
at the Nanking Conference on Disbandment.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF Mopern Lipraries IN Cuina, THe; by Wu Kwan-tsing; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 5, 1929. 
Doomep Sons oF THE Repwoops; by Michael R. O'Neil; Travel, February, 1929. 
An account of a California Indian tribe. 
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Inquiry Into Our Mopern Civinization, An; by Sir Oliver Lodge and . Arthur 
Thompson; the New York Times Magazine, New York, January 27, 1929. 

Two scientists urge mankind to build with care for the future. 

“Though so much progress has been made, however, I am forced to admit 
that so far the applications of science have not been totally and entirely satisfac- 
tory. I consider that science, in some respects, has been badly applied, and the 
outcome has been a certain amount of ugliness and imperfection, so that the 
esthetic sensibilities are outraged by such things as mean streets, gasometers and 
factory chimneys 

“Perhaps the greatest of man’s achievements in the future will be the aboli- 
tion of war. Science, which played such a great part in the last war, will one 
day make war impossible. ; 

“But our main point here is that biology, in its increased disclosure of the 
unity of the organism, has made man’s life not only less puzzling, but more con- 
trollable, on its mental as well as on its bodily side. Here again science is proving 
itself a liberator.” 

Mass CutturE; editorial, the Japan Weekly Chronicle, (British), Kobe, December 13, 
1928. 

A resume of some of the “flashes” of Mr. Murobushi Takanobu, “one of the 
few original Japanese thinkers,” is quoted from an article in the Chuo Koron of 
December. 

“It is a —_ fact, he says, that European civilisation has come to an end. 

ei k round about you and see what part of the present life is not 
American instead of European. What are those sports, journalism, motor cars, 
jazz, radio, popular literature and all those ideas about the rights of woman, the 
spread of irreligion, the fall of philosophy and the inundating mania for gold? 
The fact is that it was yesterday that the American Doliar was said to control 
the world. Today the American ideology controls the world in all phases of 
civilisation and culture. Europe still holds America in contempt and the Japanese 
also do so after Europe, without realising that we are all America’s slaves mate- 
rially and intellectually. . . . 

“As the silkworm makes a cocoon and destroys it again to emerge from it as 
a moth, so is man perpetually making and perpetually unmaking. State after 
state, civilisation after civilisation, has been built up and pulled down in turn. . . 

; This 1s the age of the mass—the ignorant mass—against the 19th 
century which was the =e of the gentility and the intellectual Mua. «6. ee 
is the age of amateurs ard not of specialists. We are passing from knowledge to 
ignorance, from reason to action, . . . in short, from the age of progress to 
that of stagnation or retrogression.” 

New Masters OF THE Coton Print, THE; by Zoe Kincaid; Overseas Japan, San Fran- 
cisco, March, 1929. 

A generously illustrated article which names the outstanding artists of color 
print in Japan. It concludes with: 

“It cannot be doubted that the vigor and creativeness displayed in the recent 
prints from the Yoshida and Watanabe studios are indications that the modern 
color print artists are very much alive, and there is every sign that their creations 
are beginning to be valued and collected as they deserve to be.” 

Our Monster City anp Its Lire; by Grosvenor Atterbury; the New York Times, 
New York, January 13, ; 

The editorial note states that Mr. Atterbury is a leading architect of New 
York who has been associated with city planning and housing movements in New 
York. After reading the articles one can only say, “Lucky New York to have a 
man of such vision in her city planning work.” 

r Unfortunately the movement to make our towns and cities healthy, 
witha convenient and pleasant to live in has suffered in the past from the 
slogan of the “City Beautiful”; the idea that wide boulevards, monuments and 
civic centres constituted the main objects of city planning. 

“Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. Yet, on the other hand, 
the element of beauty is the yeast that makes the bread of life edible. The sense 
of beauty, moreover, is, I believe, one of man’s ethical safeguards, just as his sense 
of taste protects him against poisonous foods. But above all, we should recognize 
its force in the productive functions of mankind. 

“The fruit tree bears only after it has blossomed. Kill the flower and you get 
no fruit. And from the fruit comes the seed of reproduction. Take the beauty 
and joy out of human life and it will soon cease to be productive.” 
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PsycHoLocy OF Mopexn Japan; by Yone Noguchi; the Trans-Pacific (American) 
Tokyo, January 26, 1929. 
“For the past twenty years I have been lecturing to my home people on the 
importance of real life, absolute but not compromising, created out of freedom: 
I did not know how otherwise we could make a first-class country out of Japan . . . 
I cannot help calling Japan a country of street-stallmen or secretaries. In the 
past, at least at the Restoration days or the beginning time of New Japan, there 
were Japanese, prophetic because they lighted the darkness with their own lamps 
of truth, and however small these lamps might have been, they were real because 
they saved the others at the same time as they saved themselves. How often | 
advised the Japanese of present day not to be afraid of standing in the painful 
forefront of reality, and to set hope on the future, not merely on the present. 
How often I said that while being ignorant and narrow-minded in the modern 
sense, the Japanese of the past walked on life’s highway, simple and straight, that 
led them into idealism. When they did not know how to compromise with the 
others, their homogeneity was a dominant force that adjusted their own king 
ee ee 
Russia: A Contrast; by Dr. C. Hagberg Wright; the Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don, January, 1929. 

“Whether one approves or disapproves of Soviet rule we must recognise that 
things cannot remain stationary; there is always either a going back or a going 
forward. ‘To say how Russia will emerge from her present condition would re- 
quire a seer with power to look into the future. But education is bound at last 
to rise triumphant over every obstacle. With 17,000 students (it is said) in the 
University of Moscow alone and thousands outside the schools craving to be let in, 
it is inconceivable that it should be otherwise. Two visits, one to the great library 
of Moscow, with its reading-room crowded with young men and women studying 
intently, the other to the Government Stationery Office, confirm this view.” 

Unity oF CHINA ARCHITECTURE; by Carl J. Anner; the Week in China (American), 
Peking, January 26, 1929. 

“The characteristics of planning are: compound layout, orientation to south 
and the desire to treat each room as a separate building. The characteristics of 
composition are: Stressing of construction motives and their use in the composi- 
tion. Symmetry and harmony in the distribution of surfaces and restful roof 
surfaces. The characteristics of landscaping are: Careful and wise choice of the 
property, use of all natural attractions thereon and use of plastic design and arbours 
in profusion.” 

Witcuers Win 1n York; by Dudley Nichols; the Nation, New York, January 23, 1929. 

Account of “witchcraft” domination exercized in Pennsylvania, making an in- 
teresting commentary for those who may believe that superstition as a force in 
modern life is confined to China. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND; by J. Ramsay MacDonald; the Nation, New York, January 

“It is imperative that steps be taken at once to end all this foolish and mis- 
chievous feeling which is alienating the United States from Great Britain.” 

“ANYWHERE IN CHINA;” editorial; the Week in China (American), Peking, December 


In commenting on the objections to the Sino-Belgian and Sino-Italian treaties, 
this article stated the following in regard to the right to own property: 

“In fact, all this declaration amounts to is that China will deal with questions 
of foreigners within her boundaries as she deems wise in the exercise of her in- 
dependent sovereignty and not as shé is compelled to do by treaties imposed from 
without. Belgium and Italy—and all the other independent powers—act on pre 
cisely this same basis in their own territory.” 

Cuinas Neve Vertrac; by Dr. F. W. Mohr; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg. 
January 1, 1929. 

“In foreign relations, the year 1928 has brought to China the fulfillment of 
her wish regarding the revision of the old treaties, and with this the return of 
Customs autonomy.” 

Curna’s PRoGRAMME OF ForEIGN RELAtions For 1929; editorial; Kuo Min News 
Agency, Nanking, January 24, 1929. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, THE; by Rear-Admiral E. A. Taylor; the Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, January, 1929. 

“Naturally, any question affecting the use of the seas, either in peace or war, 
is of vital importance to the British Empire. We alone of all nations are ab- 
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solutely dependent upon sea traffic for a constant and uninterrupted flow of food 
and raw materials to our shores for our daily existence. All nations benefit by 
the sea, but to us it is a jugular vein: if it is cut, we cease to exist; if it is in- 
terfered with, we suffer in proportion to the extent of that interference. 

“In peace-time there is complete freedom of the seas outside territorial waters, 
and therefore this policy has nothing whatever to do with peace, but is entirely 
concerned with war, and seeks to lay down how war shall be conducted on the 
high seas when once it has broken out.’ 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, THE—CHANGES THE Keriocc Pacr INvoives; by W. Arnold- 
Forster; Headway, London, January, 1929. 

“That old, vexed problem called Freedom of the Seas again demands our 
consideration. Its solution was never before so possible as it will now be if the 
principles of the Pact of Paris are fully accepted and applied; and its solution 
is evidently indispensable as a means to a full Anglo-American understanding and 
to drastic naval disarmament.” 

Great BRITAIN, JAPAN AND CHINA; editorial; the Bulletin of International News, Lon- 
don, December 22, 1928. 

IMPLEMENTING THE Peace Pact; by Sisley Huddleston; the New Statesman, London, 
January 19, 1929. 

JAPAN'S Position AND Pouicy 1N THE Far East; by Sadao Saburi; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, January 12, 1929. 

Monroe Docrrint’s NEw PHASE, Tue; editorial; the New Republic, New York, Jan- 
uary 30, 1929. 

Most-TRAVELED PRESIDENT, THE; by R. L. Duffus; the New York Times Magazine, 
New York, January 6, 1929. 

The significance for American foreign policy in a President who intimately 
knows the world. 

“He has slept under the stars in half the regions of the globe.” 

New Monroe Doctrine; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, Jan- 
uary 10, 1929. 

“During the negotiations relating to the conclusion of the Anti-War Treaty, 
says Dr. Tachi Sakutaro, an authority on international law, in the Diplomatic Re- 
view, Britain declared a policy similar to America’s Monroe Doctrine and cast a 
serious shadow on the real value and utility of the treaty in question. 

Even granting that the Anti-War Treaty tacitly recognizes war in 
self-defence, the right of self-defence under international law should be recognised 
only where there is imminent and urgent danger; and it is evident that all wars 
relating to the Monroe Doctrine or war relating to zones in which Britain claims 
to have intimate interests for her peace and safety, do not come under the cate- 
gory of wars in self-defence as recognised in international law. The admission 
of the British claim will thus mean the admission of the existence of wars which 
are yet unforbidden by the Anti-War Treaty because they are based on America’s 
Monroe Doctrine or Britain’s new Monroe Doctrine over her spheres of influence.” 

Next Premier, THe (in Japan); editorial, the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, December 27, 1928. 

An editorial conjecturing that Mr. Tokonami who succeeded “in extricating 
Japan from the tangle into which the Tanaka policy has involved her in China” 
will be recommended to the Throne by Baron Tanaka “when the time comes for 
his resignation . . . and it cannot be far distant . . .” as eminently the most 
suitable of His Majesty’s subjects for succession to that high office. 

Pact or Paris, THE; by James T. Shotwell; with discussion outline and statements 
by other authorities; the Jnquiry, New York, February, 1929. 

Parts Pact For RENouNCcING War, THF; a Review of Dr. Shotwell’s Book; League 
of Nations News, New York, January, 1929. 

Step Towarps Peace, A; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, Jan- 
uary 24, 1929, 

In conclusion this editorial on the Kellogg Pact states: signatories to 
the Kellogg Pact will sail into war with a good conscience, declaring to God and 
man that it was the enemy who broke the treaty. It would not be a bad idea for 
a committee of the wise men of, say, Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark to sit 
in conclave to discuss the question whether the existence of great States really 
promotes the welfare of mankind or is compatible with peace. It would be only 
fair to allow the great States to report at the same time on the menace of the 
small State—which is the idea underlying the Monroe Doctrine, the British reser- 
vation, and certain historic annexations. Some perfectly frank and philosophic 
discussion of such questions might let a little light into conceptions which have been 
without it for a very long time.” 
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aa) For ArsiTRATION, A; editorial; the New Republic, New York, January 16, 

“Last Saturday the Pan-American Arbitration Conference came to a happ) 

and successful end. Through its good offices, both Bolivia and Paraguay signed 

a protocol referring their difficulties to a commission of nine. Having averted a 

threatened war and impressed by the necessity of establishing permanent concilia- 

tion machinery, the Conference then proceeded to draft and sign two notable 

agreements. These agreements may be regarded as the first fruits of the anti- 

war pact; in one sense they may even be regarded as a result of Mr. Hughes’ elec- 
tion as a World Court judge.” 

Wantep: AN ALLIANCE WitH Germany; by C. Y. W. Meng; the China Criti: 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January 24, 1929. 

“Although we would not advocate such an alliance as proposed by the con 
tributor of this article, we think it would be interesting to our foreign readers 
to appreciate the views of a certain section of articulate young Chinese who become 
jingoistic under the goad of Japanese encroachment. The rumored revival of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and secret diplomacy, which is behind all such arrange- 
ments, is instrumental in driving some young Chinese to look to Germany for 
help, others to the United States, while still others to communistic Russia. There 
is no surer way of fostering jingoism and communism in China than a revival 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.—Editor, China Critic.” 

Ways OF THE PRopAGANDIST, THE; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, January 17, 1929 

Wuat ArE THE CHANCES OF ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT? by Norman Angell, editor; 
Foreign Affairs, London, January, 1929. 

Wuat Is tHe Drirt or BritisH Foreicn Poricy? by Norman Angell, editor; Foreign 
Affairs, London, January, 1929. 

“Upon these two issues—Franco-German relations and Anglo-American rela- 
tions in the matter of sea power—depend peace, and depend also, certainly the sta- 
bility, and probably the survival, of western civilisation. 

“An attempt is made, therefore, in this issue to show how opinion and feeling 
have been shaping in that respect during the last year or so.” 

WHERE FrEEDOM OF THE SEAS Stanps Now; by James T. Shotwell; the New York 
Times, New York, January 27, 1929. 

Wary JAPAN Is Hatep; editorial ; ‘the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, Jan- 
uary 10, 1929. 

The plain speaking of Baron Hayashi, the veteran diplomat, quoted and sum- 
marized from the Osaka Mainichi. 

“It is all very well for Japan to try to promote her economic and trade in- 
terests in Manchuria and Mongolia or in the main provinces of China, but in doing 
so she must necessarily adopt such up-to-date and approved methods as will afford 
no room for suspicion or misgiving on the part of the Powers as well as China. . . 
I cannot but note with deep regret -the fact that in their over-estimate of the 
actual power of their country, which has risen to the position of one of the Three 
Great Powers of the world through the Sino-Japanese, the Russo-Japanese and 
the World Wars, they have managed to leave a legacy in Sino-Japanese relations 
which is destined to prove a cancer in the diplomatic history of the two coun- 
ear 

“ ,.. China’s attitude towards the outside Powers is too improper and thought- 
less. The prevailing political, financial and other conditions of China show that 
she can hardly achieve the grand work of reconstructing the country without 
foreign help. Notwithstanding this obvious fact, she is acting outrageously towards 
the Powers, only to estrange their sympathies. . . 

It is, indeed, high time that both Japan and China rise above all 
petty past circumstances. Should Japan be ready to meet all reasonable demands 
of New China and earnestly endeavour to make this intention known to the Chinese 
Government and people, it is hoped that the present deplorable Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions may be improved by mutual concession . . . 

Zur ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DES ENGLISCH-JAPANISCHEN BUNDNISSES (concerning 
the History of the Establishment of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance); by Dr. Paul 
Ostwald; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, January 1, 1929. 

Though they may not add much that is new to the facts already available in 
the memoirs of Echardstein and Hayashi and the German Diplomatic Acts, never- 
theless, says this writer, the British Official Documents on the Origin of the 
World War do something to give one a clearer understanding of the situation in 

1901-02 which led to the signing of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In this article 

that situation is surveyed. 
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ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC 


AcricutturE In JAPANESE History: A General Survey; by K. Asakawa; the Eco- 
nomic History Review, London, January, 1929 

“There are certain large factors of Japan’s agriculture which are so peculiar 
and yet so fundamental that they must first be understood before one can approach 
any special point of importance in her economic or institutional history. Of these 
factors I shall essay to analyze, in brief outlines, a few which have exercised a 
controlling influence upon her national life throughout the ages.” 

BenericiaL ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN TRADE-UNIonS; Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, January, 1929. ; 

Cutna’s Great NEED For Foreicn Capirat!—editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, December 22, 1928. 

DECLINE OF OWNERSHIP, THE; Valeska Bari; the New Republic, New York, January 
16, 1929. 

“With increasing frequency European economists are citing American expe- 
rience as an example of the development. and entrenchment of capitalism, and we 
ourselves commonly remark that there is less danger of communism in the United 
States than in any other country of the world. But the very acceptance and re- 
iteration of the statement carries a challenge. With the front door so definitely 
barred, may there not be side doors through which the essential spirit of com- 
munism may enter? . . . An increasing proportion of our population lives in 
houses and rides in cars which nominally are owned, but the word ‘own’ has lost 
its sharp definition.” 

Future TrEND oF Money Ratés, THE; by Sir D. Drummond Fraser; in the Com- 
mercial Supplement to the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, January 3, 
1929. 

“ . . . Altogether, barring unforseeable developments, such as a future 
world war, there is every reason to look for a slow but steady reduction in world 
money rates during the next few decades. Those who contemplate term borrow- 
ing operations would be well-advised to bear this contingency in mind.” 

HANDELSABKOMMEN ZWISCHEN DEM DEUTSCHEN REICH UND DER REPUBLIK CHINA 
(Trade Agreement between Germany and China); editorial; Ostastatische Rund- 
schau, Hamburg, January 1, 1929. 

Text of the Agreement concluded in August, together with the comments 
attached by the Foreign Office and the Reichstag. 

Justice To Fiiptnos; by Vicente G. Bunuan; the Nation, New York, January 23, 1929. 

“The greatest single problem that confronts the United States today with 
reference to the Philippine question is the conflict that has arisen in the economic 
interests of the Philippines and the United States. For America is beginning to 
realize that the Philippines constitute a source of danger to her own economic 
well-being. And this clash will assume increasing proportions if the present polit- 
ical relations between the two countries remain unchanged.” 

LaBour LEGISLATION IN JAPAN; a summary of newspaper comment translated in Eng- 
lish; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, December 13, 1928. 

— ProrECcTION IN MALAYA; by W. Benson; the Asiatic Review, London, January, 
1929. 

Leap IN THE Far East; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the China Weekly Review (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, January 26, 1929. 

“Lixin” CiausE in Srno-Britisn ‘Treaty, THE; editorial, the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, January 12, 1929. 

MeExico’s RELATIONSHIP TO WorLD TRADE; by Baldomero A. Almada; Pan-Pacific Prog- 
ress, Los Angeles, January, 1929. 

Minitary Costs AND THE MENACE oF NaTionaL BANKRUuPTcY; editorial; the North- 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, January 19, 1929. 

“A strikingly impressive memorandum on the alarming state of China’s finance 
was presented by Mr. T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance, to the Disbandment Con- 
ference on January 11.” 

MINERAL FERTILIZERS IN CHINA; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the Chinese Economic Jour- 
nal, Shanghai, December, 1928. 

“The most populated countries of the Far East, China as well as Japan, where 
agriculture, as a staple occupation, dates to their earliest civilizations, are at the 
present time confronted with a very acute fertilizer problem.” 

Moncorta (OuTER) AND Its Currency SystEM; by E. Kann; the Chinese Economic 
Journal, Shanghai, December, 1928. , 

Nationa, Insurance Bint 1x Avustraiia; editorial; Industrial and Labour Informa- 

tion, Geneva, December 24, 1928. 
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“On September 15, 1928, the Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, op 


behalf of the government, moved the second reading of the National Insurance Bil| q 
in the House of Representatives. The Bill was introduced on the eve of the dis. |” 


solution of Parliament so that the people might give it consideration during the | 
election campaign. The Bill is the result of the labours of the Royal Commission | 


on National Insurance, which was appointed in 1923. . . . 

“The national insurance scheme provided for in the Bill applies to all employed 
persons except highly-paid non-manual workers, and affords benefits in case of 
sickness, disablement, old age, and death. 

“The main criticism of the Federal Labour Party is that the scheme does not 
include unemployment insurance, which they regard as the branch of social insyr- 
ance most urgently needed. The reason given by the Government for the omission 
is lack of sufficient statistical data to enable the probable cost to be estimated.” 

Pros_EM oF Reconstruction, THE; by Sun Fo; the Week in China (American), Peking. 
January 12, 1928. 

“To summarize: our problems of national reconstruction are two-fold: polit. 
ically to develop a modern democratic state with a good and effective government 
by peaceful evolution; and economically to achieve industrialization on a large scale 
in order to solve the problem of the peoples’ livelihood. We are confident that 
these problems can be solved by us. But we are also convinced that these problems 
will be solved more efficiently, more quickly, and more scientifically if we can 
obtain the technical and financial assistance from abroad. It is to America and to 
Western Europe that we are now looking for such technical and financial assist- 
ance.” 

— or Lasor AND InNpustry; Monthly Labor Review, Washington, January, 


SILver IN THE Far East; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the China Weekly Review (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, January 5, 1929. 

Summary oF STRIKES IN SHANGHAI DuriInc THE MontH or Novemser, 1928: edi- 
torial; the Chinese Economic Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, January 5, 1929, and 
in January 12 issue, continued. 

Tarire AUTONOMY AND NATIONAL REcoNstTRUCTION; by Kan Lee; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January 3, 1929. 

TarirF ProsLeEMs OF THE UNITED States; edited by Harry T. Collings; the Annals 
of ye American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary, i 

True Votume of Cuina’s MINERAL WEALTH; by Boris P. Torgasheff, the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 22, 1928. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 
CuHancinc Status or ALIENS IN CHINA, THE; by L. I. Tsok; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, January 26, 1929. 
Corwin ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY; by E. S. Corwin; the Week in China (American), 
Peking, January 19, 1928. 

Dr. Corwin, an exchange professor under the Carnegie Foundation, is in 
Peking from the department of political science at Princeton University. He con- 
cludes this article with: 

“The present position of the extrality issue so far as it involves the United 
States and China boils down then to this. China bases her case on the principle 
of the equality of states before international law; the United States urges the 
principle of the equality of individuals before the ordinary law; and each accepts 
the validity of the principle urged by the other. With both sides holding clearly 
before them these inherently—as well as historically—reciprocal principles, the 
problem of devising a practical arrangement whereby they can be given effective 
reciprocal and constantly expanding operation until both are completely realised 
becomes a question of detail, even though at points of delicate detail. It is a 
question that ought to be well within the competence of statesmen having reliance 
on one another’s general intentions.” 

JAPAN—GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION oF Korea; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 3, 1929. 

A summary from the Seoul Press, of the address of instruction of Mr. Ike- 
gami, Vice-Governor-General at the conference of provincial chiefs of internal 
affairs, states that he has been working for improvement of the condition of farm 
tenants, and had begun advancing low-interest loans to small farmers who comprise 
80 per cent of the agriculturists. He had warned authorities “to exercise meticu- 
lous care not to interfere with the occupational works of the inhabitants in enforcing 
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corvee or in collecting contributions, and with regard to paupers and lower class of 
people in the cities, was trying to insure security of living for them, and was pre- 
pared to study means for diffusing and developing various social provisions, such as 
public pawnshops and small houses to let, in cooperation with the provincial authori- 
ties. ‘To look back upon the past, nineteen years had elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the Governor-General, during which time industrial, educational, and other 
works had made steady development, various important provisions having borne 
better fruit each year than the last, due no doubt to the efforts of all in coopera- 
tion.” 

Special instruction in common and normal education would be given “regard- 
ing the concrete plan for improvement of normal education and for diffusion of 
common school education, and provincial authorities were desired to make sufficient 
preparation before enforcing the measure, with a special eye to enforcement in a 
way harmonious with the local conditions concerned.” 

He touched on the need of reforestation and the work being done in this line. 

Imprriat Diet, THE—Fifty-six Session Begins Business; editorial; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, January 31, 1929. 
JouRNALISM OF JAPAN, THE; by Dr. Walter Williams; Japan, Los Angeles, March, 


“Even the most well-informed men and women are amazed at the development 
of the journalism of Japan and at its present position of popularity and influence. 
If there is a country anywhere of which it may be truthfully said that everybody 
reads the newspapers, that country surely is Japan.” 

Lasour Po.itics IN JAPAN; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 3, 1929. 

LICENSED QUARTERS IN SAITAMA BANNED; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, December 15, 1928. 

“Licensed prostitution in Japan met its first decisive legal defeat on December 
6 when the Prefectural Assembly of Saitama unanimously passed a resolution abol- 
ishing it in that prefecture. No licenses for new enterprises or extension of already 
existing ones will be granted. The practice will become dead automatically in that 
prefecture upon the expiration of the present licenses.” 

Pourrica, LeacuE, A; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, Janu- 
ary 31, 1929. 

“It is reported that a plan is maturing among the small parties in the House 
of Representatives to form a league for the purpose of co-operation in the present 
session of the Diet. Repeated conferences have been held among Messrs. Tsurumi 
and Koyama (Meiseikai), Mr. Otake (Kakushinto), Mr. Ota (Independent) and 
others to discuss the plan which is said to have been brought within sight of 
materialisation. . . . 

“It is said that the Government is watching the progress of the scheme with 
much apprehension. . . .” 

Some SEARCHING Questions ASKED THE PREMIER; editorial; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, December 27, 1928. 

A resume of pertinent questions asked by Opposition leaders when members 
of the Lower House were invited to the Premier’s official residence on December 
20th. The answers are also briefed. 


LATIN-AMERICA 

Frontier Question BETWEEN Bo.iviA AND Paracuay, THE; editorial; the Bulletin 
of International News, London, December 22, 1928. 

Key to Latrin-AMERICAN TRADE, THE; by Julius Klein; the Nation, New York, Janu- 
ary 16, 1929. 

Mexican Massks; by Mariano Azuela; the Nation, New York, January 16, 1929. 

Mexico’s RELATIONSHIP TO Wor.tD Trade; by Baldomero A. Almada; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1929. 

— Tue Next Srep; editorial; the New Republic, New York, January 23, 


Porto Rico: A Corontat, RESPONSIBILITY; editorial; the New Republic, New York, 
February 6, 1929. 

ProsteM oF Porro Rico, THE; editorial; Information Service, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York, January 18, 1929. 

“What is the responsibility of the United States to this island territory? What 
are the economic and social conditions in Porto Rico under which almost a million 
and a half American citizens live? What governmental system has been estab- 
lished under American rule? How does this system meet the needs of the people 
of Porto Rico and what demands have been made for home rule or independence?” 
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TravE AND CuLTURE IN Latin America; by Manuel Gamio; the Nation, New York, 
January 16, 1929. 

. . the human relations between North Americans and Latin Americans, 
the racial attractions and repulsions, the intellectual and spiritual contacts, the con- 
trasts and agreements between their respective ideals and aspirations, may be known 
and analyzed satisfactorily only in those regions of the continent where both peo- 
ples live in intimate and daily. contact. This occurs in parts of the United States 
to which millions of Mexicans have been transplanted and live surrounded by Amer- 
icans, 

MANCHURIA 


Across MANCHURIA ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN; by Madame Claude Eylan; the Living 
Age, New York, February, 1929. 

Sa to Mancnuria; Monthly Record of Migration, Geneva, Decem- 

T, 

Japan Recocnizes CHINESE SoverEIGNty Over MANcHURIA; by Fang Lo-tien; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 3, 1929. 

“*Japan recognizes Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria?’ Sheer nonsense. 
Let Japan denounce it, what does it matter to China? Manchuria is inherently 
part and parcel of China’s territory, no matter whether any other nation recognizes 
it or not. And an infringement upon that sovereignty is an infringement upon 
China’s national status, which insult must sooner or later be avenged so long as 
there is a single Chinese on the earth.” 

Japan’s Posit1Ion AND Poiicy IN THE Far East; by Sadao Saburi; the Trans-Pacific 

(American), Tokyo, January 12, 1929. 

Japan’s Specia, Ricuts; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 31, 1929. 

“Under the heading of ‘The Swell-Head, No Passport for Brazen Face,’ the 
Manchuria Daily News grows very indignant over the report that China is seeking 
the recovery of Port Arthur and Dairen and the South Manchuria and Mukden- 
Autung lines. It advances a few ‘sound reasons for the Japanese people to hold 
on to these rights and interests in Manchuria, etc., not to give them up unless she 
were to mean to deny her own existence, that would never be the case, unless the 
entire Japanese population went out of their mind all at once.’ 

: The stake at hand is too tremendous for the Japanese people to make 
any mistake i in dealing with her rights and interests in Manchuria, etc. The Japa- 
nese people mean to stand for them to the last man and to the last drop of the 
blood. ase hs is the whole long story in a nutshell. What more is there for us 
to add?’ 

“ . . there seems to be an idea that trade, which is what the Japanese really 
want, is to be advanced by being as spiteful and nasty to your neighbor as possible. 
Japan’s policy seems to be the very reverse of what is generally considered as 
advisable—that is to keep on good terms with your neighbours. . 

HarsBIN AND THE GrEAT GRAIN LANDS OF MANCHURIA; by Rodney Gilbert ; the North- 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, January 5, 1929. 

Rerations With CHINA; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 17, 1929. 

“As regards the further developments in Manchuria, they would take place 
with considerable benefit to the hordes of new settlers if they could be helped 
financially, and only financially, with no political strategy in the background. . . .” 

RuMmoureD OFFER OF CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY TO JAPAN; the North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, January 19, 1929. 

S1no-JAPANESE INTERESTS AND Issues IN Mancuuria; by C. Walter Young; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 19, 1929; reprinted from December 
Pacific Affairs. 

Woor Crops of Mancuurta; editorial; the Chinese Economic Bulletin (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 5, 1929. 

MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION ORDINANCE IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; Monthly Record of Migration, 

va, December, 1 

MExIcan MIGRATION PROBLEM, Tue; by Senor Jose M. Davila; Pan-Pacifie Progress, 
Los ay ca January, 1929. 

Sr. Davila hopes to show that popular beliefs and inaccurate “statistics” both 
exaggerate greatly the actual numbers of Mexicans in the United States. Aside 
from the practical problem of numbers he challenges the desirability of exclusion 
from other viewpoints. 

“The theories of the purity of races and ‘blue blood’ are nowadays already 
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almost forgotten. Practical eugenics, more than the theories of students who tried 
to subject the great plan of Nature to a mathematical scale and the alligation rule, 
has given the world splendid and handsome specimens of human beings in those 
hybrid individuals resulting from races different, and even antagonistic.” : 

MIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT Ponicy In Paracuay 1N 1927; anonymous; Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., January, 1929. 

MicraTion From Great Britain to Canapa; Monthly Record of Migration, Geneva, 
December, 1928 

MIGRATION PROBLEMS AND THE Havana ConFrERENCE; by Louis Varlez; Jnternational 
Labour Review, Geneva, January, 1929. 

In this article an advisory member of the second International Migration 
Conference at Havana gives some interesting impressions of certain new tendencies 
that are manifesting themselves in modern migration problems. The author points 
out an important change, in the fact that migration questions are moving out of 
the realm of national politics into that of international regulation. “Above all these 
details of regulation, fundamental problems of high international policy are becom- 
ing more and more evident. The recognition of the right to come and go; the free- 
dom to emigrate, to immigrate, to settle abroad; genuine equality of treatment 
between nationals and foreigners, between races and between men; the necessities of 
a policy of rational distribution of population and development of world resources ; 
the dangers of a too unequal distribution of population on the coasts of the Atlantic 
and above all of the Pacific; these are the essential questions that it is felt must be 
treated, even, and especially when Governments hesitate and evade discussion.” 

Freedom of movement and of enterprise has persisted longer in the field of 
migration than in other regions of human activity but under the new order, “Those 
days of freedom are past. The freedom to migrate has disappeared almost every- 
where. Countries of immigration and emigration alike have adopted legislation, 
laid down regulations and concluded treaties. All of these tend in some measure 
to lessen the anarchy of migration movements.” 

The inevitable conclusion is accepted, that in order to deal with the interna- 
tional character of migration problems, regulation must be enforced by means of 
treaties rather than by national legislation. 

ee Notes; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, December 
24, 1 

“It may be recalled that in August last 8,449 British harvesters proceeded to 
Canada. According to a statement by the British Government, 2,720 of these har- 
vesters were still in Canada on 19 November and steps had been taken to place 
them on farms, on railway construction work, in mines, and in various other trades 
for the winter. . . . 

“In the United States the Supreme Court has upheld the decision of a lower 
court to the effect that British subjects residing in Canada can cross the Canadian- 
United States frontier freely, cither for purposes of employment or for any other 
purpose. Other recent court decisions have thrown some light on the situation of 
student-immigrants in the United States, and in particular it has been made clear 
that such students may engage in part-time work outside their studies.” 

SETTLEMENT SCHEMES IN Brazit,; anonymous; Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1929. 

MISSIONS 

Decade oF AMERICAN Roman CatHoric Missions 1n Cuina, A; by Carrington Good- 
rich; the International Review of Missions, London, January, 1929. 

Mepicat MIssIons AND THE INDIGENOUS CHURCHES; by C. Frimodt-Moller; the /nter- 
national Review of Missions, London, January, 1929 

Nos MIssIONNAIRES—MERE JAVOUHEY Prorectrice pEs Norrs—I and II; by Georges 
Goyau; Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, January 1 and 15, 1929. 

SPonTANEOUS RENUNCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL PROTECTION BY CERTAIN MISSIONARIES 
In Cu1na; by Tan Shao-hwa; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 


January 26, 1929. 
WAR AND PEACE 


Ir We Art Nor to Have AnotHeR War; by Most Reverend Nathan Soderblom, 
Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden; Federal Council Bulletin, New York, January, 1929. 
“It is a good thing sometimes to pronounce a solemn anathema, and what 
should our generation anathematize with greater conviction than war? But solemn 
declarations are not enough. They demand action. If contradicted by action, they 
become hypocritical, a hindrance, and not a means for the furthering of peace.” 
Sorpier on War, A—Sir William Robertson’s Arresting Warning; Headway, London, 
January, 1929. 
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“ 


Taking all the belligerents into account, the direct money outlay seems 
to have ‘been nearly £40,000,000,000, while the indirect cost of such items as destruc- 
tion of property, loss of shipping, loss to agriculture and industry, decrease of birth- 
rate, and race deterioration, may be guessed at not less than £30,000,000,000, or 
some £70,000,000,000 in all. The loss of life was about 10,000,000, which is double 
that caused by all the wars of the preceding 120 years put together, including the 
wars of the Napoleonic period. Besides the killed, there were probably no fewer 
than 20,000,000 wounded.” 

Srupent MovEMENTs FOR INTERNATIONAL Goopwi.; edited by Louise Funston Shields; 
Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1929, 

SupstitutEs ror War; by Kirby Page; the Student World, Geneva, January, 1929. 

“For the first time in history humanity is now within sight of permanent peace. 
The goal is still distant and many high barriers must be surmounted but the way is 
open before us. If the peoples of the different countries will rise up and demand 
that governments take seriously the commitments of the multilateral pact, the 
probability of war can be removed within the lifetime of this generation.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICANS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY; by Walter Y. Mihata, the Japanese Student Bul- 
letin, New York, December 15, 1928 

Conse, DE RECHERCHES SCIENTIFIQUES DE L/INpocHINE, LE; editorial; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, January 5, 1929. 

“Both in France and abroad the fact is generally unknown that in Indo-China 
there are a great many scientific organizations which are pursuing their various 
studies in archeology, meteorology, geodetics, medicine, etc. In taking the initiative 
in grouping the authorized representatives of these several organizations into a Sci- 
entific Research Council, M. Pasquier, who is in large part responsible for the 
Council’s creation and the entire government of Indo-China, wish to give new 
impulse to the work already in progress, and permit Indo-China to be represented, 
as she so well deserves, in the Pacific Science Congress—Editor’s note, Roger Lévy. 

Drucs AND THEIR ConTROL; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 31, 1929. 

“Making all allowances for the legitimate difficulties in its way, the conclusion 

is nevertheless unavoidable that the Opium Commission at Geneva need cause no 
great perturbations among those interested in the trade. It oscillates between 
mutual recrimination and mutual admiration, and the status quo remains. 
The trouble is that . . . there is an amount of revenue gained from opium which 
the governments concerned hate to do without. It is also regarded as rather an 
attraction for Chinese labour. Naturally this results in the very worst type of 
Chinese labour going to these regions, so there is not very much gained. . .. But 
this again suggests a reform of the system of getting labour rather than a justifi- 
cation of opium, and it emphasises the badness of the quality of the labour obtain- 
able under such conditions. 

. . . Similarly with morphia, which is manufactured in Britain and Japan, it 
would be easy to keep control of its destination; but the manufacturing countries 
do not exert themselves much in the matter because each government believes that 
the others will take advantage of any self-denying ordinance and encourage their 
subjects to benefit by it. The facts of the case are always avoided at Geneva. 

. . anew headquarters for the Opium Monopoly has just been erected in 
Dairen. In the face of this the fervent assurances and congratulations at Geneva 
look rather ridiculous.” 

Frencu INTERESTS IN THE Far East; by Leon Archimbaud; the Asiatic Review, Lon- 
don, January, 1929. 

An article contributed to the “Asian Circle’s” Survey of Asiatic Affairs. 

“Apart from Russia and Great Britain, no country has such a long stretch of 
frontier in common with China as the Franco- Chinese frontiers; no other nation 
has obtained such an intellectual and moral influence in China as that possessed by 
France, thanks to her Catholic Missions. And in the Pacific itself, the islands of 
New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, Tahiti, the Marquesas, Gambier, etc., are not 
eligible.” 

Lines oF Franco-BritisH CoLLABORATION IN AsIA; an article contributed to “The 
Asian Circle’s” Survey of Asiatic Affairs, by one who writes under the auspices of 
the Union Coloniale; the Asiatic Review, London, January, 1929. 

“The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal knowledge of the 
various parts of Asia, and through the collective experience of its members aims 
at giving to the public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of Asian 
affairs, both in detail and as a whole.” 
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PuiippPInes INDEPENDENCE; editorial; the New Republic, New York, February 6, 1929. 

PopuLATION PRoBLEM DURING THE InpusTRIAL REvoLUTION; by T. H. Marshall; the 
Economic Journal, London, January, 1929. ; oe 

Societe pes Nations Et L’Ortent, La; by H. A. L. Fisher, former minister of Public 
Instruction and former British representative at the League of Nations; le Journal 
de Geneve, Geneva, January 13, 1929. 

“The relations between the League of Nations and the Asiatic powers have 
more than once given place to grave apprehensions.” ; 

Sorvinc America’s Race Prostem; by Walter White; the Nation, New York, Janu- 

9, i 

— “The most significant gesture ever made in these United States toward solution 
of the race problem in America occurred at Washington in December. For the 
first time representatives of the most conservative groups met with those whose 
stand on the race problem is much further toward the left. For three and a half 
days the Right and the Left, and those between the two extremes, from the North 
and from the South, whites and Negroes, discussed aspects of race relations in a 
manner which varied from extreme caution to complete frankness. 

* Through it all there ran a note of sincerity and good humor which 
marked a great advance over the purely bombastic agitation and recrimination which 
has unfortunately characterized discussions of the race problems in past years. 

“. . The success of their efforts marks a new development of the race 
problem in the nearer approach to unity of purpose and effort against specific evils, 
and in taking discussion of this most difficult of American problems out of the 
realm of hysteria and conjecture into the clear light of scientific and factual approach 
toward problems which hitherto have seemed unsolvable.” 

Vast Oren Spaces oF AustRALIA, THE; by W. K. H.; the New Statesman, London, 
January 12, 1929 

Way oF WILLIAMSTOWN, THE; by C. R. Fay; the Dalhousie Review, Halifax, Canada, 
January, 1929. 

A few highlights from a clever article: 

“Many spectators feel at first (and I as much as any) that there is something 
ruthless in the American way of doing things. . . . I was at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics throughout the month of August; and I came away convinced 
that here is a great people, feeling in their own way after truth upon international 
affairs. They have their prejudices; I have mine; and I learned most from those 
with whom, as I heard them, I differed most. 

“ . . They have a saving sense of humour, too, which never fails them. 
Their Latin-American economists lauded the civilising work of American capital 
in Mexico; upon which I congratulated the U. S. A. on making the world safe 
for capitalism, . . . 

“Industrialised North America,’ said an economist, ‘can look there increasingly 
in the near future for raw materials, and for markets necessary to the disposing of 
our growing exportable surplus.’ Whereupon Japan arose and said: ‘That is pre- 
cisely why we are in Manchuria.’ 

“Our economist was a professor at a prominent school of commerce which is 
pledged by its founder to teach protection; and it was instructive therefore to hear 
his protest against the policy of the Big Four of South America in adopting tariffs 
‘for the protection of industries which logically should not exist within their borders.’ 
A whole book might be written on the use of the world ‘logical’ in the American 
business programme. 

“. . Our Canadian West must not be for us another Manchuria. This was 
the train of thought which I pursued, fresh as I was from a month of travel and 
study in the Prairie provinces. 

“. . . Mr. Zumoto, Japan’s wise old man, spoke patient, inexorable words. . . . 
Japan will go when China is strong enough (he did not say ‘to put her out,’ that 
would have been too crude) to keep order for herself. Whereupon Young China, 
trained or training in American law schools, was on its feet defying the Chairman’s 
baton. China is a continent, America is a continent. China must be free like Amer- 
ica. Manchuria is ours. We are a great people, and will not be oppressed. The 
big heart of America opened itself to China’s impetus youth; and I stood ready to 
share my bucket of whitewash, low though it was by this time, with the island 
empire of the Pacific. 

“The Press is a formidable force at Williamstown. Each Round Table must 
deliver to it, the day before, a press release, not merely an abstract, but an advance 
report with emphasis on the points that will have ‘news-value.’” 

“The Way of Williamstown is serious, yet smiling; enthusiastic, yet tol- 
erent. 5.” 
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Institute Notes 


CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The data published in this department is issued officially by the International 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, from its central headquarters 
at Honolulu. Inquiries may be addressed to the General Secretary, J. Merle 
Davis, or to Charles F. Loomis, Secretary for the Conference; P. O. Box 1561, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. Cable address—Iinparel. 


Kyoto Dares 

October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the third 
biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan. 

The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and Program 
Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at Nara, from 
October 23 to 27, during which time the Japanese Council has planned 
a group of entertainments and excursions for the main body of con- 
ference members not so engaged. 

The round table sessions and forums at Kyoto are scheduled to 
continue for twelve days, the conference coming to a close on No- 
vember 9. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BULLETIN 

Central Headquarters is publishing a bulletin of announcements and infor- 
mation concerning the Kyoto Conference in which the official call, agenda, 
details of dates, housing, entertainment, steamer schedules, etc., are set forth 
for the convenience of conference members. Copies are availabie for distri- 
bution. 

AGENDA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

A series of bibliographical articles on the main topics of the Kyoto agenda 
is being prepared for publication in Pacific Affairs beginning with the April 
number. These articles will give weighted references to books, chapters, 
statistical reports, official documents and current periodical literature bear- 
ing on the economic, political and cultural problems which appear on the 
Institute’s 1929 conference program. 

Data PaPers DuE 

It is important that any data papers which the groups wish to have 
included in the conference documentation, together with relevant official or 
other material, should reach the Honolulu office the first week in August so 
that all members attending the Kyoto conference may receive such material 
before leaving their respective home lands. 

AGENDA OUTLINE 

On page 103 of this issue of Pacific Affairs we publish an article by 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary, discussing the main issues under 
the agenda topics and relating them to their background of immediate past 
and present actualities. 

In the April issue we plan to publish an outline of questions on the agenda, 
supplementing this first descriptive article and designed as a tool to facili- 
tate preparatory study. 

On the next page is the official announcement of the agenda as con- 
tained in the General Secretary’s letter of February 7 to the National Coun- 
cils. This proposed list of topics is in the form in which it emerged from a 
prolonged period of group consideration and consultation by correspondence 
and travel on the part of the international secretaries. Further details will 
be in the hands of the Program Committee meeting prior to Kyoto. 
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THE KYOTO AGENDA 


It is evident that the major issues for round table discussion at the 
Kyoto Conference next October are to be the following: 

1. Problems of Food and Population and Land Utilization. 

2. Questions concerning China’s revision of treaties, her 
financial reconstruction, and the problems of the three 
Eastern Provinces (Manchuria). 

3. Questions arising out of the industrialization now going 
on in the Pacific, including tariffs, foreign investments, 
and the social consequences of industrialization. 

4. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific, including a consid- 
eration of League of Nations activities in the Pacific, 
existing treaties, war prevention policies, the perfection 
of the machinery for peaceable settlement of disputes, 
disarmament and security in the Pacific, immigration 
exclusion and the Latin-American policy of the United 
States. 

It is not possible to forecast at this time what particular aspects of 
these major issues will be considered at the Kyoto round tables. These, 
as well as other issues which may later arise, will be determined by 
the Program Committee at Kyoto. 


CuLtuRAL CONTACTS 

It has been suggested that the important question of Cultural Con- 
tacts in the Pacific should be handled by publications of an historical 
and interpretative character, by several formal lectures, and by first 
hand study in Kyoto itself. 
CoMMUNICATIONS 

It is proposed that the International Research Committee, meeting 
in Kyoto, consider the subject of Communications in the Pacific in order 
that adequate preparation may be made for discussion of this topic at 
the 1931 Conference. 
Paciric DEPENDENCIES 

Material is in preparation by several groups on The Administra- 
tion of Pacific Dependencies. The best use of this material will be 
decided by the Program Committee at Kyoto. 


NEWS ITEMS 


JAPANESE CULTURAL COMMITTEE 

On January 15 last the Cultural Committee of the Japanese Institute 
Council held a meeting in Tokyo, to consider preparation in this field for 
the forthcoming conference at Kyoto. Among those present were Messrs. 
Inazo Nitobé, M. Yamasaki, Soichi Saito, Ino Dan, Kawasaki and Shin 
Saito. 

Mass Epucation LEADER 

On February 6 the San Francisco Group of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations cooperated with the San Francisco Center, the Commercial Club 
and the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, in sponsoring a large lunch- 
eon meeting for Mr. James Y. C. Yen, leader of the Chinese Mass Educa- 
tion Movement. He has been in the United States lecturing in the interests 
of his Movement. 
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Dr. I. F. Ayusawa 


Dr. Iwao F. Ayusawa, member of the Geneva Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, was present in Honolulu from February 9 to 15, 
en route back to Geneva from the Orient, whither he had accompanied 
M. Albert Thomas, director of the International Labour Office, on his recent 
visit there to China and Japan. During his stay in Honolulu Dr. Ayusawa, 
who received part of his early training and education at a local college, 
addressed many public meetings, schools and other organizations. On Febru- 
ary 14 the Hawaii Council of the Institute invited guests to meet Dr. Ayu- 
sawa at a luncheon at the Young Hotel. “As technicians for peace, I can 
address you not so much on the successes as on the difficulties which the 
League is encountering in its progress,” he said. 

Dr. Stewart Burgess of the Sociological Department at Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking, was a guest with Dr. Ayusawa at the luncheon meeting, 
and spoke briefly of the work being done by the Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton institutes at Yenching. 

Dr. Grorce GRAFTON WILSON 

Dr. George Grafton Wilson, Professor of International Law at Harvard 
University and a member of the American Council of the Institute, arrived 
in Honolulu on January 30, on his way to the Orient. Dr. Wilson attended 
a meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Institute, on January 31. 

Sir ArTHUR SALTER 

Sir Arthur Salter of the League of Nations Secretariat at Geneva was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council of the Institute in New York, on February 1. Dr. Chang Po- 
ling, president of Nankai University, Tientsin, and member of the China 
Council of the Institute, was also a guest at the dinner. 

NATIONALIST CHINA MEETING 

Dr. William Hung and Dr. David Z. T. Yui, both members of the 1927 
conference of the Institute, were chief speakers at a Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation Juncheon in New York, on February 2, the subject for discussion 
being Nationalist China. Dr. Hung, who was dean of the College of Arts 
and Science at Yenching University, Peking, is exchange professor for the 
year 1928-1929 at Harvard University, under the auspices of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Dr. Yui is China’s member on the Pacific Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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